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T’ll tell the world 


DOM BEDE GRIFFITHS 
Eprror: 


I am delighted to see you going “all out” for 
ecumenics in the August issue, especially as 
one of my cherished hopes (an ecumenism of 
world religions) is being realized in Dom Bede 
Griffiths’ fine article. The World Congress of 
Faiths has a French branch known as Le Con- 
grés Mondial des Croyants, inaugurated in 
Paris in 1946. I have been asked by friends and 
members over here to write something about 
it for the United States but I feel that the 
ground has not yet been sufficiently prepared to 
attract the American Catholic element, without 
which it would lose its truly universal appeal. 
But the day may be nearing when this will be 
possible. 

Mr. Mannion’s “The Layman and the Dia- 
logue” was also a very encouraging indication 
of ecumenical developments in America. It is 
heartening to see such beginnings. What counts 
is the way the matter is handled and as for 
that, Mr. Mannion’s group is on quite the right 


Dorothy Poulain 
Paris, France 


TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
Eprror: 

Robert Francoeur’s article, “For Teilhard, 
No Flight from Time,” in the August issue is 
excellent. Teilhard’s thinking will eventually 
influence Catholic social action as well as phi- 
losophy and science. Too many Catholics in 
Latin America in the past did take flight from 
time and allowed a spurious cunernaturalism 
to cover up the worst types of exploitation. Teil- 
hard’s ideas should help to bring us all down 
to earth and to the creation of a Christian, 
human and communitarian social and economic 
tystem. 

Laureano Toraldez 
Washington, D. C. 
Eprror: 

To Robert Francoeur’s list of writers on 
Father de Chardin I would like to add the 
names of some who have written “otherwise” 
about this strange book, Phenomenon of Man. 
Rev. Michael Stock, O.P., wrote an excellent 
critical article in The Thomist for April 1960 
and Professor P. B. Medawar, F.R.S., the emi- 


nent British scientist, wrote a long, incisive 


passage indicative of his reaction: ore greater 

part of it... is nonsense, tricked ou 

variety of tedious metaphysical concei 

its author can be excused of dishonesty o 

ne een ae Sted actin aes bo 

has taken great pains to deceive himself.” 
Joseph Stables 
Toronto, Canada 

Ed.: Such incisive and withering shafts just 
about finish off Teilhard. He’s a brute, is Meda- 
war. 

EDIrTor: 

Father Francoeur asks your readers to judge 
my review [in National Review] of de Char- 
din’s The Divine Milieu from its opening and 
closing statements. This is an unjust mode of 
operating at best; but he even further invali- 
dates it by inserting into the quotations a flip- 
pant outburst that did not appear in the re- 
view. This outburst (paraphrasing the famous 
New Yorker joke) was written by the editors 
of the magazine in which my piece appeared. 
They did not mean it as part of the review and 
certainly not as a statement by which readers 
were to judge a specific criticism of Teilhard. 
Father Francoeur’s “rearrangement” is 80 
forced that the editor’s pronoun is deprived of 
its proper antecedent. Yet he proposes the sen- 
tence immediately following this misquotation 
to give more from “this same review.” This, 
it seems to me, is disingenuous. I would prefer 
to think the jugglery a result of inadvertence. 

Garry Wills 
Editor, 
Richmond Newe Leader 
Richmond, Virginia 

Ed.: Father Francoeur erred in assuming 
that Mr. Wills was the author of the editorial 
remarks as well as the review. 


THOMAS MERTON 
Eprror: 

I write in protest against the 
by Gervase Toelle, O.Carm., of 
Thomas Merton. I know 
or practically nothing. I 








Marguerite Holzer 
New York, N. Y. 


BERLIN, THE TEST QUESTION 
Eprror: 


I agree with your October editorial on the 
need of a firm stand on Berlin. But the crisis 
is more than a question of fulfilling your pledge 
to West Berlin. The crucial fact is that timidity 
on your part will encourage Khrushchev to 
propel his incursions to a point where global 
war is inescapable. A tough stand is the only 
rational choice for us in order to preserve the 
peace. Kennedy must make clear to Moscow 
that the malaise of the spirit afflicting men like 
Bertrand Russell is not endemic to the United 
States. The moment Moscow judges you are 
ready to make concessions is the moment it 
will unleash a campaign of nuclear terroriza- 
tion to advance the Marxist “historical process.” 
Force is a means that has been abused at times 
in the past by aggressive nationalists, but the 
present situation demands a show of force on 
our part as the only way to forestall a war. 
President Kennedy is risking a war but the 
pacifists, if they prevail, are inviting it. 

R. Kingsland Davies 
London, England 


LITERATURE AND PORNOGRAPHY 
Eprror 


Father Boyle’s analogy of medicine and lit- 
erature in his “Literature and Pornography” 
(August) limps badly, for doctors are set 
against quacks and are among the foremost 
fighters against a wide dissemination of dan- 
gerous drugs. But what eminent literary man 
does anything to protect readers against por- 
nography? a they appear before Con- 

What is the peculiar sanctity which renders 
literati incapable of pornography? Does art 
purify the vile? We know that some great art- 
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menical group. Father Congar has poi 

that the Catholic and Protestant concepts 
the Church differ on just how the Church is 
means of salvation. The Protestant says 


Bree 


Be 


Spirit, so that salvation is a direct act 
The Catholic says that salvation comes 
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AlD TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
Eprror: 
In his “Emerging Challenges of the 
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HDITORIAL 


John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


The U. N. Must Survive 


P. ERHAPS THE MOST convincing evidence of Dag Hammarskjéld’s effectiveness 
as a peacemaker was Khrushchev’s angry demand that he be ousted from the 
post of secretary general of the world body. To evoke such hostility was a 
triumph. What infuriated the Soviet leader was not only the fact that 
Hammarskjéld had barred him from laying hands on the rich plum of the 
Congo. It was alsc the more significant fact that the adroit Scandinavian 
had molded the organization into a dynamic instrument through which the 
nations took decisive action in forestalling certain conflicts and resolving 
others. Khrushchev wanted the U. N. to be a mere debating society,/a mere 
static conference machinery that would be a sounding board for Soviet propa- 
ganda. rx 

Dag Hammarskjéld was a product of a rich tradition of Européan culture, 
a culture profoundly Christian. In an address to the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, Illinois in 1954 he said that the cross, for the Chris- 
tian, is the place at the center of the world’s history where men stand re- 
vealed as enemies of God and yet where all men stand revealed as beloved 
of God, precious in His sight. He went on to say that the cross should be for 
Christians the element in their lives which enables them to stretch out their 
hands to peoples of other creeds “in the feeling of universal brotherhood, 
which we hope to see one day reflected in a world united.” This was the spirit 
that motivated him as secretary general and as “troubleshooter” and that will 
make his life an inspiration for all peacemakers and international servants. 

Archbishop Alter, head of the administrative board of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, has declared that our best tribute to the brave 
statesman will be “renewed efforts to make the United Nations an effective 
instrument for peace on earth.” The alternatives facing us are (1) to de- 
stroy the U. N., (2) to devitalize and paralyze it as Khrushchev desires or 
(3) to strive to make it an ever more dynamic body capable of strong “execu- 
tive action” in line with the precedent set by Hammarskjéld. It is disheart- 
ening to meet with Catholics who are cynical about the U. N. and who insist 
that “the U. N. be taken out of the U. S. and the U. S. out of the U. N.” 
Fortunately, most Catholics share the attitude of Pope Pius XII and Pope 
John toward the United Nations, but it is wearisome to listen to communion 
breakfast declaimers parroting the old clichés about “the nest of spies,” 
“the glass menagerie” and “the monument to futility.” Such jibes sound 





peculiarly inept on the lips of mem- 
bers of a Church dedicated to 
peace. 


As PauL TILLICH says somewhere, 
we can expect people to be cynical 
about men and their accomplish- 
ments but we expect the cynicism 
to drop away when the foundations 
of our world begin to shake. We 
cannot be cynical about global cat- 
astrophe. “The foundations of the 
earth shall be shaken” wrote Isaias, 
“with trembling shall the earth be 
moved.” This is no longer a mere 
prediction. Hardly a day passes 
without an earth-shaking nuclear 
test, a grim portent and threat of 
planetary catastrophe. The vision 
of the prophet, to borrow Tillich’s 
phrase, has become physics. We 
know our planet may go up in flames 
at any moment, and I can think of 
nothing so incongruous as cynicism 
about an organization dedicated to 
peace. Criticism, yes; cynicism, no. 

The imminent dangers hovering 
over the U. N. are numerous. There 
is the threat of a financial crisis, 
the perilous situation in which the 
U. N. finds itself in the Congo, the 
influx of numerous inexperienced 
delegates from the new nations, the 
negative attitude of de Gaulle. All 
these put the world body in multi- 
ple jeopardy. The main threat how- 
ever is the proposed troika plan for a 
three-man ruling board for the U. N. 
Three secretaries general, each with 
a veto, would mean that Soviet 
Russia would be able to block any 
U. N. attempt to stop Soviet ag- 
gression or subversion. 

With its doctrine of world revolu- 
tion and class warfare, Communism 
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is irreconcilably opposed to the un- 
derlying concept of the United Na- 
tions, that of one world-wide family 
of nations. The one secretary gen- 
eral, provided for in the Charter, 
can be said to represent the unity 
of this family. The U. N. is some- 
thing more than a mere group of 
isolated nations who have signed a 
pact of association for the attain- 
ment of specific goals. The master 
idea behind the world body is that 
the political organization formed 
by the pact is simply an expression 
of the community of interests the 
nations already share by natural 
law. Pope Pius XII said: “The 
Catholic doctrine on the state and 
civil society has always been based 
on the principle that, in keeping 
with the will of God, the nations 
form together a community with a 
common aim and common duties.” 
The sixteenth-century jurist Vi- 
toria maintained that the very na- 
ture of man demands a society of 
nations and that all nations there- 
fore will take a proper place in a 
political community of nations 
“unless nature is accidentally and 
violently frustrated in its proper 
evolution.” 


Ix FEBRUARY PRESIDENT Kennedy 
said: “The U. N. is our best and 
perhaps our only hope for peace.” 
Since February the President’s fer- 
vor has probably dwindled some- 
what but he is still convinced that 
the U. N. is our best hope for world 
peace. The conduct of the U. N. in 
Katanga has disappointed and 
shocked some of its admirers. We 
probably will not know the full 
story of what happened for months 
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to come but it does look as though 
the troops staged a coup to take 
control of Elizabethville by force, 
Katanga claims it is a free and in- 
dependent nation and it does seem 
like a betrayal of the U. N. Charter 
for U. N. troops to seize power. The 
excuse offered to the public has been 
that the move was an attempt to 
stave off civil war. 

Official Washington, still com- 
mitted to the U. N., is nevertheless 
dubious about the world organiza- 
tion as “our only hope.” Formerly, 
we hoped that the U. N. would be a 
forum through which world opinion 
would exert a profound influence on 
Soviet Russia. In 1947, Pope Pius 
XII said that although judicious 
minds should place no more value 
than is just on the potentialities of 
the U. N., nevertheless he did expect 
that it would become a powerful 
sounding board for the conscience 
of the world: He went on to say 
that every fighter for peace should 
avail himself of “the use of this pos- 
sibility, limited as it is, in order to 
prod the conscience of the world 
from so high and open a place.” 
That, I think, represented the con- 
sensus of opinion in the Free World 
up until September of this year. 

Two recent events have caused 
us to be extremely dubious about 
the influence of world conscience 
in the U: N. Khrushchev announced, 
just before the beginning of the Bel- 
grade meeting of neutral nations, 
that he was resuming nuclear tests. 
By so doing, on the very eve of the 
neutrals’ meeting, he showed a cold 
indifference to their opinion and re- 
action. A United States’ survey of 
foreign opinion showed that the test 


announcement had proved to be as 
bad propaganda for the Soviets as 
Khrushchev’s brutal suppression of 
the Hungarian revolution. Yet the 
Soviet leader was unconcerned. In 
short, the shocked conscience of the 
world exerts little influence on 
Khrushchev. 

Secondly, it is highly doubtful 
that the uncommitted nations will 
dare to register a protest against 
Soviet behavior, no matter how out- 
rageous it might be. At Belgrade 
they seemed panic-stricken by the 
news of the announcement of re- 
sumption of tests. They pointed no 
accusing finger at Khrushchev even 
though they realized his chicanery 
in making preparations for new tests 
before he announced them. Nor did 
they protest his enslavement of 
seventeen million East Germans 
even though they lauded the con- 
cepts of national independence and 
self-determination. Most of them 
want Red China in the U. N. 

It is reasonable to expect there- 
fore that while the United States 
will continue to support the U. N., 
it will also pursue its peace goals in 
other avenues. In his article in the 
October Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Fulbright recommends that we seek 
peace outside as well as inside the 
world organization in view of the 
disunity in the Security Council and 
the confusion in the Assembly. He 
speaks of a “concert of free nations” 
to keep the peace by acting as a 
balance of power against Russia. 
He compares such an alignment to 
the concert of nations composed at 
the Congress of Vienna which had 
common interests and which kept 
the peace in Europe for many years. 
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Tus ATTITUDE OF the small nations — 


in the U. N. has been a sad disap- 
pointment. They seem fearful of 
taking any stand that will antago- 
nize Russia. We had hoped they 
would show those qualities of cour- 
age and idealism that we look for 
in a young nation but oftentimes 
they betray some of the worst fea- 
tures of the old colonial nations 
they abhor. Their chief concern is 
their own welfare and they seem in- 
capable at times of appreciating a 
good higher than their own immedi- 
ate interests, the good of the family 
of nations. 

Yet we must develop a sympa- 
thetic understanding of these mem- 
bers of the international family. For 
five thousand years the peoples of 
these nations have lived in misery 
and want. They have contributed 
to the progress of civilization 
through back-breaking physical la- 
bor and suffering but they have 
been barred from the fruits of their 
toil. Now they are struggling to sur- 
vive as free and independent nations 
and they want to avoid being caught 
in the crossfire between Russia and 
the West for fear that the life now 
dawning in Asia and Africa may be 
snuffed out. They have no interest 
in ideology. They want bread—and 
to be left alone. 

E. M. Debrah of the Embassy of 
Ghana in Washington writes in the 
Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science 
(July): “I can picture every African 
nationalist—and there is nothing 
wrong in being a nationalist, a per- 
son who fights for equality and in- 
ternational recognition for his coun- 
try—saying: ‘Why can’t we be left 
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alone? Why can’t we be trusted as 
adults to work out our own salva- 
tion?” The trouble is that no na- 
tion can go it alone these days. The 
new nations’ representatives will 
have to learn international responsi- 
bility. The best place for them to 
learn it is in the U. N., for it is the 
U. N. that made them what they 
are. 
They do not seem to realize the 
menace of Soviet Communism. They 
need aid but they don’t seem to 
understand that Soviet aid always 
has strings attached. In fact, they 
give the appearance of suspecting 
the Soviets less than they suspect 
the free nations of the West. They 
have not tasted Soviet colonialism, 
but they do know Western colonial- 
ism from bitter experience and they 
abhor it. 

They take a very dim view of 
the West’s easy eloquence about 
“the Free World.” They don’t know 
what’s happening behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains but they do 
know what happened in Little Rock 
and New Orleans and what is now 
happening in South Africa, South- 
ern Rhodesia and Algeria. If the 
suppression of the dark-skinned 
peoples in these nations is what the 
West means by freedom, the new 
nations of Africa and Asia want 
none of it. 

On the other hand, the small na- 
tions find themselves attracted to 
certain features of Communism as 
means of solving their problems. 
From our knowledge of Communist 
treachery we would expect the new 
nations to watch, lynx-eyed, any 
shadow of a threat to their freedom 
and independence. Their attention, 
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however, is concentrated on social 
and economic progress and they 
judge that the liberal-democracy 
form of government is too slow and 
cumbersome to give them quick re- 
sults. They want to “leap forward.” 
The new nations, moreover, are 
short on educated leaders and train- 
ed personnel and ‘these are neces- 
sary for the smooth functioning of 
a democracy. Not so with a Com- 
munist regime, which can produce 
quick results with a few ruthless 
leaders, stern discipline and terror. 
Democracy, moreover, brings with 
it parasitical politicians and avari- 
cious investors whose greed only in- 
creases the cleavage between the 
rich and the poor. Or so the new 
nations believe. 


Tus GREAT DANGER facing the U. N. 
therefore is that the new nations, 
swayed by Soviet threats and bland- 
ishments, may agree to a compro- 
mise solution of the problem of 
electing a secretary general or act- 
ing secretary general. The Soviets 
want to render the office of secretary 
general impotent. Hammarskjéld 
obstructed their plans time after 
time and they want no continuance 
of this interference from another 
“dynamic” secretary general. By 
agreeing with the Soviets in this 
matter, the new nations can cripple 
the U. N. By remaining faithful to 
the Charter provision of a single 
head for the world body, they can 
save the peace. 

There is talk of a solution less 


crass than that of the troika, a plan 
for four or five undersecretaries un- 
der one secretary general. Under 
this devious arrangement, aimed to 
please various “blocs,” the under- 
secretaries would pledge to act with 
mutual understanding and team 
spirit. This would only be a sub- 
terfuge for the veto. Moreover, it 
would strike at the very heart of the 
concept of a family of nations. In 
providing for representation for po- 
litical “blocs” it would officially 
and formally throw the whole con- 
cept of international community to 
the winds. The U. N. would degen- 
erate officially, as it unfortunately 
has done in fact at times, into a 
Babel of warring factions. 

The awful truth is that the fate 
of the United Nations rests upon in- 
dividuals who, in many instances, 


_have little parliamentary skill and 


no tradition of culture and civiliza- 
tion. Our hope is that their native 
good judgment will compensate for 
the lack of those civil endowments 
of which they have been deprived 
by the accidents of history. 

In time the small nations will 
learn the art of responsibility. The 
question is: Is there time enough to 
convince them of their duty to 
stand up against Khrushchev’s de- 
termination to cripple the U. N. and 
create a Communist world? Will 
they see the troika or its substitute 
as Khrushchev’s attempt to shake 
off the restraining influence of an 
effective international peace organi- 
zation? 
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The Forward Thrust of 
The Liturgical Revival 


Dom Beauduin’s practical pastoral renewal has spread 
and is gradually transforming the Church’s life. 


Tus FULL SIGNIFICANCE of the liturgical revival is often missed 
because Catholics refuse to take seriously the need for reform 
within the Church. How can the unfailing Church of Christ need 
reforming? Yet the idea of a reformation of the Church was familiar 
to the men of the Middle Ages. After all, no less a person than Pope 
Innocent III proclaimed the reformation of the Church as the pro- 
gram for the Fourth Lateran Council. The call for reform of the 
Church was heard repeatedly in the late Middle Ages and persisted 
through the upheavals of the sixteenth century. True, the Council 
of Trent rejected the Protestant Reformation, but the charge 
against it was that it was a revolution and not a reformation; both 
sides accepted the idea of reform. To be permanently concerned 
with reformation is therefore in the Christian tradition. 

We are witnessing at the moment within the Church a far-reach- 
ing restoration in its understanding of the Christian message and 
in the practice of the Christian life by its members. The restoration 
goes so deep that we could speak of a modern “reformation” of the 
Church. The phrase, however, might mislead. Although the litur- 
gical revival has rejoined in fact some of the religious concerns of 
the Protestant Reformers and is doing them greater justice than 
before, it has not been directly stimulated by outside influences. 
It is an upsurge of life within the Church. The force of this upsurge 
is so strong and the changes involved so many that it is better to 
recall a few principles before looking at the facts. 
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Tu CHURCH EXISTs in the world. 
It is always tied to a particular time 
and conditioned by it. Stress as you 
like the divine and unchangeable in 
the Church, the fact remains that it 
consists of men. So there is change 
within the unchanging framework; 
sometimes there are gains and some- 
times losses. 

There is gain, because the Church 
advances in self-consciousness and 
its life develops. Features which had 
little prominence are brought into 
relief to meet a situation or as new 
men and races exploit for themselves 
the inheritance they receive. But 
there is also loss. Some features are 
overstressed and others obscured or 


neglected. 

A Church engaged in time has a 
formidable task. To run after every 
fashion would imperil the enduring 
content of the Gospel message. But 
there is the opposite danger, of which 
churchmen are often less conscious. 
By this I mean a narrow conserva- 
tism that would imprison the Gospel 
in the mold of a past age. Even if 
the only obstacle were the limited 
human mind, it would be difficult 
enough to achieve a right balance 
between progress and tradition. But 
sin also intervenes, a culpable fail- 
ure in Christians to meet the exact- 
ing demands of Christian life and 
leadership. Christ promised that 
His Church would never founder, 
so there are limits to the harm that 
men can do. All the same, history 
shows how wide is the scope left to 
human weakness and sin. 

There is, then, an ebb and flow in 
the life of the Church. This affects 
even its doctrines. Certainly, the 
Catholic Church maintains ada- 
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mantly that its dogmas 
formable. What it has ta 


ing dogma may be embedded in vari- 
able opinions, and sometimes much 
reflection is needed to delineate 
clearly the unchanging element. 
Second, though not the dogmas 
themselves, their presentation by 
the Church is conditioned histori- 
cally. The Church declares its doc- 
trine in view of a problem and to 
meet the needs of the time. Its defi- 
nitions decide an issue that has 
arisen; they are not intended as ex- 
haustive statements of revealed 
truth. 

One declaration may call for an- 
other to counterbalance it. For ex- 
ample, the Council of Ephesus had 
to be followed by the Council of 
Chalcedon for a balanced Chris- 
tology. In all probability, the defi- 
nition of papal prerogatives by the 
First Vatican Council will be com- 
plemented by a clarification of epis- 
copal prerogatives by the Second 
Vatican Council in order to achieve 
a more balanced ecclesiology. And, 





apart from the side effects of laud- 
able attempts to meet some prob- 
lem, the inadequacies of a particular 
generation may cause an unsatis- 
factory presentation of Christian 
teaching, even if, despite this, the 
Church always preserves in its en- 
tirety the deposit of revealed truth. 
There is ample room for doctrinal 
renewal even within an infallible 
Church. 


To TURN NOW to the facts. A great 
restoration is under way in the 
Church at present, a restoration 
that concerns, not incidentals, but 
the very fundamentals of doctrine 
and piety. The spearhead of the re- 
vival is what is usually called the 
liturgical movement. There is an 
obstinate idea abroad that the litur- 
gical movement is concerned solely 
with the accessories of worship; and 
so it is dismissed by some and gets 
a good deal of the wrong kind of 
support from others. But the lead- 
ers of the movement are at grips 
with the essentials of Christian 
faith and life. What is happening is 
a general renewal of the life of the 
Church; its forward thrust is a lit- 
urgical movement because the point 
on which everything converges is 
the liturgy, the nerve center in the 
vital system of the Church. 

To appreciate the immense refor- 
mation the Church is striving to 
bring about, one must bear in mind 
the persistent malaise at the center 
of the Church’s life which began to 
arise as long ago as the twelfth cen- 
tury. That century was a turning 
point in the history of the Church 
and of Europe. It marked an end 
and a beginning: the end of the an- 
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cient Christian mentality, which 
had characterized the patristic age, 
and the beginning of a new outlook 
which has persisted in the Western 
Church ever since. The brilliant suc- 
cess of Scholastic theology widened 
the gap between the new outlook 
and the old. A new world came into 
being. It enriched the life of the 
Church, but it also created new 
problems which we have not yet 
fully solved. The economic upheav- 
als, the growth of an urban civiliza- 
tion and the coming to maturity, 
one by one, of the modern European 
languages, separated the new self- 
conscious middle classes from the 
Latin liturgy with its feudal and 
monastic setting. 

With the beginnings of secular- 
ism and individualism, the rising 
classes were more and more alien- 
ated from the clerical and com- 
munal ethos of the liturgy. Things 
were made worse by the increasing 
distance between fervent Christians, 
who turned on the whole to the 
monasteries, and the ordinary faith- 
ful, living in the world, who were 
morally, doctrinally and spiritually 
at.a low level. As a result, at the 
birth of modern Europe the people 


lost their hold on the liturgy. 


And so the right use of the liturgy 
was no longer at the center of the 
average Christian’s piety. New de- 
votions of varying quality prolifer- 
ated. This point must not be ex- 
aggerated. Thére were spiritual 
revivals; and they produced abun- 
dant fruit. But the liturgy was 
never restored to the place in popu- 
lar piety it had had in earlier cen- 
turies. It was understood less and 
less; and that meant a diminished 
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understanding of the Christian mys- 
tery by individuals in their devo- 
tions and influential groups in their 
spiritualities. Is there any need to 
say more? The harmful effects of a 
barrier between the people and the 
liturgy should be obvious to anyone 
who knows the role of the liturgy in 
the Christian scheme. There was, 
then, a malaise in the Church that 
weakened her whole life. 


Tost HAVE BEEN, over the cen- 
turies, a number of limited and 
short-lived liturgical revivals which 
alleviated the situation here and 
there. But I do not believe that the 
modern movement is just one more 
of these. 


that for the first time conditions 
for full success seem assured. One 
notices about the liturgical move- 


ment its grasp of the essential prob- 
lems, the quality of its historical 
learning, the depth of its doctrinal 
reflection, the width of its influence 
and its acceptance and approval by 
Church authority. All this. indicates 
that now at last a remedy for the 
sickness is at hand. 

The liturgical movement was 
started by a Belgian monk, Dom 
Lambert Beauduin. It came to birth 
at the Catholic Congress of Malines 
in 1909, where Dom Lambert first 
put forward his program. He was 
inspired by the declarations of Pius 
X, who therefore stands at the 
source of the revival. The principles 
that guided Beauduin are set forth 
in his booklet, La Piété de ['Eglise, 
first published in 1914. The title is 
significant. The liturgy, he insists, 
is nothing less than the priestly 
work of Jesus Christ continued in 


The significant thing is. 


the Mystical Body for the sanctifi- 
cation of men, and therefore, in the 
words of the Pius X he loved to 
quote, the primary and indispens- 
able source of the true Christian 
spirit. If this is so, the ordinary 
people must not be left to nourish 
their piety on what is secondary and 
adventitious; they must be brought 
to an active participation in a living 
liturgy and, in consequence, back to 
the basic truths of the faith, which 
are the soul of the liturgy. 

For Dom Beauduin this was the 
answer to the ignorance and spirit- 
ual poverty of the average Christian. 
And so he set in motion a practical 
pastoral renewal based on this con- 
viction and aimed not at the few but 
at the mass of the faithful. It-is this 
renewal which has spread all over 
the Church and is gradually trans- 
forming its life. 

Much has happened since 1909. 
In Germany, the Abbey of Maria 
Laach under the leadership of Ab- 
bot Herwegen began a similar enter- 
prise in 1914, which received the 
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Aw THE TIME there has been a 
steady advance in thought and pas- 
toral experience. The movement has 
joined forces with the biblical re- 
vival and shares its preoccupations. 
The central place of the Bible in the 
Church, the practical bearing of this 
for téaching and piety, and the liv- 
ing power of the Word as preached 
are vigorously asserted. A theology 
of the Word is slowly maturing. 

Many of the findings of biblical 
theology are seized upon and 
exploited: in particular, the aware- 
ness that the divine plan of salva- 
tion unfolds itself in time as redemp- 
tive history, the importance of the 
Old Testament understood in that 
way, the need to see the life of the 
Church and the sacraments in that 
perspective, and the looking toward 
future fulfilment. 

There has been a rediscovery of 
the Resurrection of Christ as the 
central theme of the Christian mes- 
sage. This has resulted in a new 
understanding of the mystery of 
atonement, which has brought 
Western theology, dominated since 
Anselm by the concept of satisfac- 
tion, much closer to the outlook of 
the Eastern Church and has intro- 
duced a new paschal note into West- 
ern piety. Stress is now laid on the 
role of the risen Christ as our medi- 
ator in His glorified humanity, and, 
in consequence, many Christians 
have acquired a better understand- 
ing of liturgical prayer: through 
Christ to the Father. 

Advances made earlier in the the- 
ology of the Church have been 
taken over and continued. The in- 
ner life of the Church as the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, the common life 
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in Christ of the members, the ac- 
tivity of the Holy Spirit, the priest- 
hood of the laity and their role in 
the Church are some of the themes. 
The Mass—the liturgical assembly 
—is simply the Church realized in 
the concrete at a given time and 
place. Each Christian has a func- 
tion in it co: ing to his place 
in ‘the Church. It should be a truly 
communal celebration, actively par- 
ticipated in by all. 

It is sheer inconsistency to keep 
preaching about the Mystical Body 
and urging the need for the lay 
apostolate, while ignoring the de- 
sire of people to participate actively 
in the liturgy. Such preaching will 
always be ineffectual. The high 
point in the Church’s life and the 
place where the individual meets the 
Church in the concrete is the litur- 
gical assembly. If the faithful are 
passive there, they will be passive 
Christians in the rest of their lives. 
The influence of the liturgical move- 
ment is not limited to what happens 
in the church edifice. It aims rather 
to give people a new sense of their 
responsibility in the Church’s life. 

Another outcome of the present 
movement has been a persistent de- 
sire for a reform of the liturgy itself. 
The liturgy is not in a healthy state. 
If vitality is to be restored to the 
liturgical life of the Church and the 
liturgy made a celebration in which 
the people have a real part, changes 
must be made to reanimate its 
structure and its functions. This has 
been recognized by the Holy See. 
Some reforms have already been 
carried out; and these have eased 
the situation temporarily and made 
possible a fair measure of renewal. 
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The more radical changes needed 
are being prepared. 

But perhaps the greatest reper- 
cussions on popular piety will come 
about, in the long run, from rethink- 
ing the theology of the Eucharist 
and the other sacraments. The pur- 
pose of the Eucharist is not the 
adoration of the real presence, legiti- 
mate as this is, but its function in 
sacrifice and as food. The Mass 
and Communion are at the center of 
any sound Eucharistic piety. So the 
liturgical movement recalls atten- 
tion to the structure of the Eu- 
charist as a sacred meal and as a 
memorial and re-presentation of the 
unique sacrifice of the Cross. 

Dom Odo Casel’s interpretation 
of the liturgy as a mystery has had 
a wide influence. Mystery here 
means the divine life communicated 
to men in Christ; it is the reality 
of God’s eternal love, hidden yet re- 
vealed. This divine love came down 
into this world in Christ. For us the 
mystery is the Christian mystery, 
the mystery of Christ. 

But it is inadequate to see this 
mystery simply as the person of 
Christ. The events in the life of 
Christ, His saving work, are part of 
the mystery. The mystery is the 
divine saving action achieved in 
Christ. And what was done in 
Christ must be done also in us. We 
do not merely receive graces from 
Christ and accept His teaching; we 
relive the mystery of Christ. We 
make contact with His saving work 
and enter into it through the liturgy 
in which it is made present sacra- 
mentally. The liturgy is a symbolic 
re-enactment of the mystery of 
Christ which makes present the un- 


repeatable reality of that mystery, 
so that we can enter into it. 


| = OTHER WAYS, TOO, the theology 
of the sacraments has been devel- 
oped. The excessive stress on the 
sacraments as causes of grace has 
been modified by a greater stress on 
them as signs of the faith and wor- 
ship of the Church. The liturgy is 
the symbolic activity of a worship- 
ing community and as such it has 
deep roots in human psychology and 
the laws of social life. The sacra- 
ments are words of faith uttered 
by the Church, so that the faith of 
the Church enters into their struc- 
ture. Nor is the faith of the indi- 
vidual recipient outside the sacra- 
ment, or seen as merely a condition 
for receiving it; it is taken up into 
the sacrament and given expression 
in the sacramental celebration. 
Christ thus makes contact with 
each individual through his faith 
and personal commitment. 

These are some aspects of the 
doctrinal renewal and the trans- 
formation of popular piety which are 
changing the face of the Catholic 
Church. Much still remains to be 
done, but there is no indication that 
this time the work of reform will fail 
to reach fruition. Will the new 
countenance be more easily recog- 
nized by other Christians than the 
old? That it should be was the wish 
expressed by Pope John XXIII 
when he announced a council for 
the renewal of the Church. It can 
be rightly said that the success of 
the restoration of doctrine and life 
for which the liturgical movement is 
working is the first step on the road 
to the unity of all Christians. 





John K. Cooley 


The Church in Algeria: 
Coexistence or Chaos 


“In Algeria, each day brings new proof that Christianity and Islam 
can coexist on the same soil and peacefully co-operate for 
the moral and material progress of the same human community.” 


Ix TODAY’S TERROR-TORN Algeria, the sentiment expressed above 
would probably be interpreted by both the Moslem “activists” of 
the National Liberation Front (FLN) and the European ones of 
the right-wing Secret Army Organization (OAS) as the height of 
folly or, at best, as “do-goodism.” The politically conscious man 
in the street, whether a member of Algeria’s Christian community 
of approximately 700,000 or of her Moslem one of ten million, 
would in nine cases out of ten attribute such thinking to the pious 
radicalism of French left-wing Catholic circles; perhaps to an edi- 
torial appearing in the Paris weekly, Témoignage Chrétien, or to 
a tract issued by the charitably active social secretariat of the 
Algiers archiepiscopacy. 

He would be wrong. The sentence actually comes from one of 
the least-known documents of the seven-year Algerian revolution: 
a message sent by the FLN to the late Pope Pius XII in 1957, 
with a propaganda purpose which in no way downgraded the value 
of its content. The message said in part: “It is to confirm our at- 
tachment to such a [human] community that, with great respect, 
we appeal to Your Holiness that the chances of its survival be safe- 
guarded. To this end it is necessary and urgent that the épreuve 
de force [i.e., the war] be halted. Your high authority could make 
a powerful contribution to this. 

“France has interests in Algeria. The Algerian people have 
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rights. Interests and rights can be 
safeguarded by our promotion to 
independence and by a free co- 
operation with Republican France.” 

There is no record, naturally 
enough, of any papal reply. Such 
contacts as the Front’s representa- 
tive in Rome, Tayeb Boulharouf, 
has been able to make or main- 
tain with the Vatican, especially 
throughout the past year of unsuc- 
cessful peace negotiations with 
France, have been of the most dis- 
creet sort. However, the words of 
the message remain today a source 
of hope—which the agonizing pro- 
traction of the war has reduced and 
is still reducing daily—for the sur- 
vival of Christianity as an effective 
force in the independent Algeria of 
tomorrow. 


Tar THE CATHOLIC hierarchy and 
at least a portion of its responsi- 
ble laity in North Africa are well 
aware of this is evident. Only rarely, 
it is true, does the Church in Al- 
geria make headlines. However, 
the pastoral letters of Msgr. Duval, 
the Archbishop of Algiers, have re- 
ceived much attention, as have the 
actions of such priests as Abbé Jean 
Scotto, who was literally driven 
from his parish of Algier’s “poor 
white” district of Bab el-Oued by 
the jeers, threats and plastic bombs 
of his frightened parishioners and 
the Klan-like terrorists of the OAS 
because he preached and practiced 
day-to-day brotherhood with the 
Moslems. But the best and most 
positive forms of the Church’s dis- 
creet action on the spot and that of 
such distinguished members of the 
Catholic laity in France as Fran- 
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cois Mauriac, have grown, over the 
years since the Moslem struggle for 
independence began on November 
1, 1954, to the point where they 
could weigh heavily in the balance 
of the future. 

Today’s Church in Algeria—as in 
Tunisia and Morocco—is profound- 
ly aware that it is in danger of the 
same fate it suffered fifteen centu- 
ries ago. For the decline of St. 
Augustine’s Christianity in some 
of its earliest cradles, Carthage, 
Hippo and Tingis (the chief dioceses 
of what today are Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco respectively) was 
largely the result of the departure 
of the Roman prefects and legion- 
naires, of the twilight of Rome’s sec- 
ular power in Africa. 

The inescapable historical fact 
which today’s North African Church 
must keep in mind and strive to 
surmount is that it was twice con- 
solidated, in the third century and 
after its return in the nineteenth, by 
riding the coattails of European secu- 
lar powers. Its own future will de- 
pend on the extent that it can now 
detach itself from these coattails 
and adapt itself to the dynamic rise 
of Moslem nationalism in North 
Africa, as well as to the changing 





needs of its dwindling number of 
communicants. 

“We are only of yesterday,” wrote 
Tertullian of Carthage in 197 A.D. 
to the Roman Emperor Septimius 
Severus, a pagan, “but already we 
have filled the earth and all that is 
yours.” Yet by 430 A.D., when the 
Vandals overran Hippo Regius, the 
Christian Roman world of North 
Africa had already passed its apo- 
gee, and Saint Augustine himself, 
the son of a Roman legionnaire and 
a Berber woman, had been forced 
to call upon Roman troops to sup- 
press a religious revolt. 


Tue DECADENCE OF Byzantine 
Christendom in North Africa and 
finally the onslaught of the Moslem 
Arabs left no traces of native Chris- 
tianity west of the Egyptian border. 
A Protestant missionary in Tunis 
told me that none of the Tunisians, 
not even the well-educated ones, he 
had contacted were willing to be- 
lieve that Christian Arabs had not 
only continuously existed in the 
Middle East since the time of 
Christ, but had even, in this cen- 
tury, fought alongside their Moslem 
fellow countrymen in such countries 
as Syria, Lebanon and Palestine for 
national independence. There is no 
parallel for this in North Africa. 
Here, the term “Roumi” or Chris- 
tian—which at one time meant sim- 
ply “Roman”—has an inescapable 
association with military conquest 
and European colonization. 

In such episodes as the expedi- 
tion of Charles V against Tunis in 
1535 and the recurrent raids of the 
Knights of Malta, the North Afri- 
can Arabs saw the confirmation of 
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their atavistic fears about the 
Christians. The chronicles of Turk- 
ish and Arab historians reveal that 
the French expedition which con- 
quered Algiers in 1830, which con- 
verted many of the city’s most flour- 
ishing mosques into churches, was 
viewed by many Moslems as a sort 
of new crusade. 

The French military and some of 
the clergy, it is to be noted with 
regret, did little at first to correct 
this impression. “The sign of the 
world’s salvation appeared in the 
midst of this fortress (the Algiers 
kasbah) built by the children of 
Mahomet against the children of 
Christ,” proclaimed the secretary of 
General Bourmont. One month af- 
ter the first French Mass was held 
in a makeshift parish church at 
Staoueli, a suburb of Algiers, on 
June 19, 1830, a solemn Te Deum 
was celebrated in Rome to cele- 
brate the “resurrection of the 
Church of Africa.” 

In 1838, King Louis Philippe, un- 
der the Concordat of 1801, agreed 
with the papacy that the Paris re- 
gime was henceforth to name the 
Archbishop of Algiers. Though early 
evangelization among the Arabs, 
which contributed largely to many 
of the early revolts against spread- 
ing French rule, -was halted for a 
time, the arrival of Charles Cardinal 
Lavigerie i in 1867 saw its brief—and 
disastrous—resumption: “We must 
make the soil of Algeria into the 
cradle of a great, generous Christian 
nation,” announced the Cardinal, 
“in a word, of another France, the 
daughter and the sister of our own.” 

For certain theorists of “Algerie 
Francaise” a singular mixture of 
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Cardinal Lavigerie’s thinking and 
Mao Tse-tung’s theories of psycho- 
logical warfare became a sort of 
secular creed. Such, for example 
were the “activist” colonels Broizat 
and Lacheroy, two architects of the 
unsuccessful putsch of April 1960 
which aimed at completely reversing 
the slow progress of General de 
Gaulle toward Algerian self-deter- 
mination. 


Tm CONVERSION OF the Moslems, 
a chimera which has long since 
vanished from the thinking of the 
Church in North Africa, was for 
some years an obsession of Cardinal 
Lavigerie. Like other historical 
curiosities of the Maghreb, this has 
left traces which are often largely 
unnoticed until, as recently, they 
emerge quite unexpectedly in Al- 
gerian nationalist propaganda pro- 
grams on the Tunis or Rabat radios, 
or in FLN brochures. 

The unvarnished fact is that the 
Order of White Fathers, which 
Cardinal Lavigerie founded, and 
which has since become trusted and 
respected by most of the Moslem 
population, baptized some 1,500 Al- 
gerian children, mainly orphans 
whom they fed and protected during 
the great famine of 1867. They 
were raised in a closed community 
in two villages, Saint Monique and 
Saint Cyprien des Attafs. Their up- 
keep was paid for by state subsidies. 
At the second village, the White Sis- 
ters still maintain a hospital re- 
served for Algerians. 

In 1896, some other Algerian or- 
phans were transferred to Tunisia 
and installed in an agricultural or- 
phanage still run today by the 


not further extended. Toda: 

in nearly all parts of North 

are under 

from their bishops not to ats con- 
verts from Islam “for the time be- 
ing.” 

The Concordat of 1801 was sup- 
pressed by Aristide Briand’s law 
separating Church and state in 
1904, and another has never re- 
placed it. Therefore the clergy of 
Algeria, including the Primate of 
Algiers and the bishops of Oran and 
Constantine, are named with the 
“agreement” of the French Interior 

Have the Christians of Algeria 
done their duty, described by the 
French writer Joseph Folliet as “be- 
ing the salt of the earth which pre- 
vents corruption”? For, as M. Fol- 
liet adds, Algeria has great need 
of Christian salt, for it is rotting 
away and, as rot will spread, the 
Metropole [France] is rotting tov.” 

The answer, in many cases, is 
yes. But there has been no collec- 
tive reaction of Christians as such 
to the Algerian war; only a whole 
spectrum of individual reactions. 
On the extreme political right they 
begin with the pseudo evangelism of 
a Colonel Broizat or a Colonel 
Lacheroy, who profess to believe 
with ex-General Raoul Salan that 
it is the mission of “the Christian 
soldiers of France” to save Algeria 
and, indeed, Europe itself from the 


Communists whom they see lurk- 





ing behind every Arab or African 
nationalist. Certain army chaplains, 
notably those attached to the no- 
torious paratroop regiments who 
“won” the Battle of Algiers against 
FLN terrorists in 1956-57, or the 
“Battle of Bizerte” in Tunisia in 
July 1961, have not distinguished 
themselves for preaching the Chris- 
tian virtues of meekness or brother- 
hood toward other races—though 
even here, there have been some 
notable exceptions. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
on what Frenchmen call, more for 
convenience than for accuracy, the 
political “Left,” there is strong 
though poorly organized opposition 
to the war as an unjust repression 
of a whole people’s legitimate as- 
pirations. This is the position rep- 
resented by such journals as Té- 
moignage Chrétien and France 
Catholique and some of lesser cir- 
culation. There are a few priests, 
such as Abbé Robert Davezies who 
are locked in French prisons or in- 
ternment camps because they pro- 
vided aid and comfort to injured or 
hunted FLN militants. They have 
acted either as individuals or, in 
one or two cases, as members of 
such groups as the “Jeanson net- 
work,” a group of Frenchmen who 
actively worked with the FLN un- 
derground in Algeria and the Met- 
ropole. 


Ix BETWEEN THESE two extremes 
of Right and Left is the great mass 
of French Catholics and French 
Protestants. They have either 
dodged the terrible problems of 
conscience posed by the Algerian 
war, or have met these problems as 


- 
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best they could in their daily lives. 
Christian journalists and writers 
have been unceasingly exhorted by 
all factions to lend their support to 
some phase or other of the war ef- 
fort of both sides. Those who have 
chosen the paths of near pacifism or 
nonviolence have often been perse- 
cuted: the tragicomic episode of the 
house searches of one Catholic writ- 
er, Henri Marrou, where French 
policemen seized the works of Saint 
Augustine as “suspect” material, 
ended less seriously than others. 
There was, for instance, the case of 
the Mission de France at Souk 
Ahras near the Tunisian border com- 
bat zone, where the priests were ex- 
pelled by an overzealous Army unit 
because they extended their charity 
to Moslems as well as to the local 
European population. 

The Church in Algeria, being as 
we have seen, tied, often despite 
itself, to the strings of secular 
power, has found itself unable to 
take an open stand, beyond opposing 
torture and other violations of the 
laws of war. But by spreading its 
more eternal message of human un- 
derstanding, individual Christians 
are still working and hoping for a 
negotiated solution to the Algerian 
war. They have now seen this solu- 
tion elude them three times in of- 
ficial parleys this year and during 
numerous other French-FLN con- 
tacts since 1954 that have not been 
made public. 

There is a strong conviction 
among many thinking Christians— 
and non-Christians too—in Algeria 
that the solution de fait (partition, 
regrouping and jealous military sur- 
veillance of Saharan oil positions 
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and whatever else can be salvaged 
or safeguarded) now apparently 
projected by General de Gaulle in 
lieu of successful negotiation, may 
plunge Algeria into greatly inten- 
sified civil strife during the months 
ahead. If the churches are to sur- 
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vive this period of crisis and con- 
He Re ac. spor kind of a force in 
the new phew & that lies beyond 
it, both clergy and laity must'com- 
pletely forget “the Algeria of papa” 
and prepare resolutely for what lies 
ahead. 


Passages 


JOHN L’HEUREUX 


Harts 


In the mind’s dark 


Corridors lean on the wind, lunge 


At the wonder of 


Sudden domes, sunlight praying 


Silent 


In the lithe trees. 
The closed doors and the mind 


Blinking 


Through no liquid eye, no quiet smile 
Assuming foxes harrying the hart 
Or fountains healing the tired hands, 
No tears, wounds, no whitening scars, 


Not even 


A foot tapped to the heart in the 
Careful blood, caring, 


Reluctant. 


Harts 


In the warm domes 


With sunlight spilling pools 


To empty hands: 


Consider what an unsuspected 


Mirror 
Might reveal. 





The Emerging World of the ’60’s: 





Peter Beach and William Dunphy 


From Toumliline to 
The Ivory Coast 


The Church is approaching a critical hour 
in western Africa south of the Sahara. 


€ 
Tes TOO LATE for the Church in Africa.” 

Talking was an American priest. Across from him sat Dom 
Denis Martin, Prior of the North African Benedictine monastery 
of Toumliline. 

“I cannot agree. . 

“Aw, Father, it’s Aiea years too late. Missionaries have been 
trying to build up a native clergy. So what do they do? They 
ordain an African and then treat him like a bus boy.” 

Later Dom Denis, who loved the priest, said: “He didn’t really 
mean what he said. He was very tired.” 

He tapped his watch. 

“It may be late in Africa but it’s not too late. It’s past the 
eleventh hour here. Maybe 11:15. Maybe even later. But it’s not 
yet midnight.” 

The talk with the American priest may have reminded the 
Prior of Toumliline of another conversation he had had, in Sub- 
Saharan Africa, this time with a European Bishop. 

He had sat at the Bishop’s dinner table and listened to the 
Bishop’s priests, European and native, insult each other during 
the meal. The Bishop later told the Prior that one of his priests, 
an African, had threatened to kill him if he did not leave the coun- 
try. 
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A Benedictine monk talks to some Berbers in a souk (marketplace ). 


Certainly an extreme case, but 
one wonders how extreme? One 
wonders after reading, for example, 
that the Archbishop of Conakry in 
Guinea, Msgr. Gerard de Mille- 
ville, a missionary there since 1942, 
has just been expelled from the 
country. This action was followed 
by a statement from Guinea’s Presi- 
dent Sékou Touré that “No Cath- 
olic prelate will be accredited to 
Guinea unless he is an African.” 

Again, this makes one wonder: Is 
the Church in Africa identified with 
European powers? Is the European 
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priest confused with the European 
fonctionnaire, soldier, businessman? 
Do non-Christian Africans feel be- 
trayed by the Christian African? Is 
this not implied in the claim: “It is 
too late for the Church in Africa”? 

And yet—is it too late? 

Like Dom Denis Martin, we can- 
not agree. And we feel this because 
the perfect instrument for the evan- 
gelizing of Sub-Saharan Africa is 
finally being wielded by the Church: 
by the Benedictines of En-Calcat 
(Southwestern France) in the Re- 
public of Togo; by the Benedictines 
of Solesmes in Senegal; by Belgian 
Benedictines in Katanga Province 
in the Congo; by the Benedictines of 
La-Pierre-qui-Vire on the isle of 
Madagascar and especially by Dom 
Denis Martin and his monks of 
Toumliline in the Republic of the 
Ivory Coast, and most recently in 
a new foundation in the Voltaic Re- 
public. 

The instrument is the monastery. 


W: FIRST MET Father Denis Mar- 
tin in January 1957. It was cold 
that winter and he was skipping 
around the United States desper- 
ately looking for money to help sup- 
port his five-year-old Monastery of 
Christ the King—Toumliline. He 
had had little luck. One day he got 
lost in New York City and asked di- 
rections from one of the two present 
writers, who called in the other. The 
Prior told us of his monastery in 
Africa—a contemplative community 
of monks in a Moslem land, monks 
who didn’t proselytize, who simply 
served their neighbors, who acted as 
a bridge between the French and 
Moslem worlds in Morocco, whose 
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(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960), the 
story of the monks at Toumliline. 


purpose, Father Martin said, was to 
place the Church at the service of 
the newly independent nations of 
Africa. 

The Prior could not have hap- 
pened on two more unlikely helpers, 
one of us an advertising writer with 
a background in Soviet studies, the 
other an assistant professor of phi- 
losophy at Fordham University, 
both with a pack of kids at home, 
little free time, and insufficient 
money to allow them the luxury of 
adopting a cause. But after two 
days of questioning the Prior, we 
were hooked. (A couple of years 
later when we were asked to write 
a book on Father Martin and Toum- 
liline, we “questioned” one of the 
principals of the story, a man who 
had had a difficult time during the 
Nazi occupation of France. After 
the final session, he paid us the ulti- 
mate compliment: “I have been in- 
terrogated by many people in my 
life but never have I felt more un- 
comfortable.”’) 

The upshot of our first talks with 
Father Martin was that we offered 
to organize the rest of his stay in 
America, arranged publicity, wrote 
about him, raised money for him 
and even translated his beautifully 
written French talks for him. Once 
we made the mistake of offering to 
write a speech he was to deliver. His 
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only comment was: “I will write it.” 

Our contact with him in this 
country was followed by three visits 
to Morocco, financed in part by 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston. And 
what we saw in Morocco was that 
Father Martin’s monastery, this 
supposed leftover from the medieval 
world, this hideaway for the world- 
weary, was as contemporary an in- 
stitution as could be found any- 
where. 

The monks had not been compro- 
mised by either French or Mo- 
roccan during the violent years 
that led to Morocco’s independence 
in 1956—they had refused to be 
compromised. And when independ- 
ence did come, Moroccans, from the 
King to neighboring tribesmen, 
asked Father Martin to re-establish 
ties with France and Europe, ties 
which had been broken by the 
struggle for independence. The 
Prior did this, and more. He started 
an annual international summer 
course at Toumliline (last summer’s 
was directed by experts on Islam 
from Harvard), started an orphan- 
age for Moslem children, opened a 
clinic that now treats 30,000 pa- 
tients a year, and created a dairy 
co-operative for Moslem farmers. 
From the beginning, of course, 
Toumliline had operated as a re- 
treat and study center for priests, 
Catholic youth organizations, and 
professional groups. 


Leanunes THE story of Toumliline 
was an exciting experience. But as 
one American Benedictine said: 
“What’s it all going to lead to in 
the end?” 

The answer is that it has already 


led somewhere—to Africa south of 
the Sahara. | 

Not that Toumliline has been 
abandoned. The opposite is true: 
the apostolate of presence in a Mos- 
lem land continues more strongly 
than ever. 

Toumliline, this offshot of a 
French monastery, has created its 
own offshoots, last year in the Ivory 
Coast, this year in the Voltaic Re- 
public, next year. . . ? And the 
years of training at Toumliline 
have schooled the monks in adjust- 
ing themselves and their Church to 
the social, political, economic and 
religious revolutions going on in 
Africa today. “In the Prologue to 
his Rule for Monasteries,” Father 
Martin writes, “St. Benedict called 
his monasteries ‘schools of service 
of the Lord.’ There, each monk 
learns to free himself from every- 
thing that holds him captive—from 
evil, disordered passions, inordinate 
self-love. He seeks the perfection 
of love which St. Benedict describes 
as a perfect spontaneity toward 
God, loved for Himself alone. 
Through his daily struggle to free 
himself from all that would keep 
him from an undivided love of God, 
the monk advances from a theoreti- 
cal to an experiential knowledge of 
his total dependence on God’s love. 
In this experience the monk realizes 
that the commandments to love 
God and to love our neighbor are 
one and the same. His own con- 
templative vocation is therefore 
necessarily bound up with the well- 
nang and happiness of his neigh- 

2 

“The monk,” Father Martin con- 
tinues, “separates himself from the 
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world to be free to seek God. At the 
same time, however, this separation 
renders him equally free to sce 
things as they are. Disengaged 
from his original milieu the monk 
can judge it from the outside.” 


Nor ALL visitors to Africa share 
this freedom. Current West Afri- 
can folklore caricatures the western 
do-gooder as stepping off his plane, 
briefcase bulging with detailed pro- 
grams on how to improve the na- 
tives’ lot. Ignoring the Africans’ 
own ideas on the subject, the visitor 
has a brutal impatience with their 
lack of Western efficiency. The re- 
sult — misunderstandings,  disillu- 
sionments and bitterness. 

The monk, however, if truly a 
lover of God, must share God’s deep 
regard for every man, a respect for 
that innermost inviolable sanctuary 
of individual personality. In short, 
the monk must have an absolute re- 
spect for the liberty of his neigh- 
bor. 

“From the beginning of our mis- 
sion in Africa,” Father Martin says, 
“we have been dominated by con- 
cern for the liberty and dignity of 
others. We come to Africa not to 
transform ourselves into Africans— 
that would be impossible. We come 
not to distribute ready-made solu- 
tions to all problems. We come 
rather to learn with them the con- 
ditions necessary for a full African 
Christian life.” 

Father Martin chose the Ivory 
Coast for Toumliline’s first founda- 
tion after careful study. Bishop 
Duirat invited the monks to build 
their monastery there were it could 
serve as a spiritual center for both 
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his priests and laymen. The Moslem 
mayor of Bouaké gave them 160 
acres of land just outside the city. 

When the President of the Ivory 
Coast, M. Houphouet-Boigny, wel- 
comed Father Martin, he said, “Ma- 
terialism is the worst enemy of the 
world I am seeking to build for my 
people. The influence of a monas- 
tery seems to me the best weapon to 
fight it.” 

Seven monks were sent to Bouaké 
from Toumliline in May, 1960. 
Local villagers soon dubbed the 
new monastery Assonou-Klo—the 
Village where God is adored. And, 
as at Toumliline eight years earlier, 
they soon became involved with 
their neighbors. 

The monk who had transformed 
Toumliline’s rocky plains into an 
agricultural showcase began the 
task of laying out the monastery’s 
fields. Another monk, on loan from 
Toumliline, introduced a technique 
for lacing with concrete the local 
adobe-like mud before baking it into 
bricks in the sun. 

After a suitable delay demanded 
by royal protocol, a chief of the 
surrounding Baoulé tribe (500,000 
strong) paid a formal visit with his 
entourage. The monks were aston- 
ished to recognize two of the chief’s 
sons as boys who had been coming 
to catechism class. — 

The chief was so impressed by the 
structural firmness of the monks’® 
huts that he ordered one of his vil- 
lages torn down and rebuilt with 
the new bricks. He was also over- 
whelmed by a lush field of monas- 
tery pineapples. He begged the 
monks to share their knowledge of 
farming with his people: “Teach us 
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all you know about European agri- 
culture and everything else you 
have discovered, so that we can do 
things as well as you.” 


S ume THIS OPPORTUNITY to im- 
prove the economic lot of an entire 
people, the Prior called on an or- 
ganization of laymen who are dedi- 
cated to assisting the social and 
economic development of new Afri- 
can and Asian nations. This Cen- 
ter for Rural Developr-ent, headed 
by convert Bertrand de la Rocque, 
responded by sending an initial 
team comprising an agricultural en- 
gineer, a public-health nurse, a 
mechanic and two agricultural tech- 
nicians. They have been living since 
last March in one oi the chief's vil- 
lages, sharing the life of the people 
and studying their needs. 

The Minister of Agriculture, M. 
Donwahi, encouraged the monks to 
establish a Center of Agricultural 
Formation where, instead of up- 
rooting young farmers from their 
villages and sending them to large 
central schools of agriculture, se- 
lected groups of farmers would al- 
ternate stays at the monastery cen- 
ter with returns to their own 
villages. Supported by a grant from 
the German Bishops’ Fund, Mise- 
reor, the Center opened its doors 
last May. 

M. Joachim Bonni, the Minister 


of Education, asked Father Martin 
to use Toumliline’s international 
contacts to institute similar inter- 
national intercultural sessions for 
the Ivory Coast. . The first session, 
dealing with the human resources 
of economic development, is sche- 
duled for early 1962. 

“We are often asked,” says Fa- 
ther Martin, “why we get so in- 
volved in material things. We do so 
because the spiritual development 
of these African souls can be solidly 
established only if there is a suffi- 
cient temporal base. A flowering of 
the human person, the education of 
a responsible freedom can only be 
realized after a certain standard of 
living has been achieved. Below 
that minimum, man is as paralyzed 
by misery. He can only be a fatalist, 
accepting both joys and sorrows as 
they come.” 

“We will have formed men cap- 
able of resisting the winds of foreign 
propaganda sweeping through 
Africa today, men capable of clarity 
in the midst of confusion, men cap- 
able of free and personal choice. 

“Our ambition, in brief, is to con- 
tribute monks to African Christian- 
ity who will be as rock to anchor 
the Church, and for that matter, 
humanity, in the midst of the pos- 
sible tempests and catastrophes 
which alas, one can only too easily 


foresee sweeping over Africa.” 





F. Charles Rooney 


The “Message” of 
Alan Paton 


He is not a propagandist. He has what Steinbeck 
never had, a vision of the life of the spirit. 


P ROBABLY NONE OF the outstanding traditional critics has insisted 
more rigorously than Coleridge upon the necessary unity of form 
and content in literature. In his Biographia Literaria, chapter 
XIII, he distinguishes between “imagination” and “fancy.” The 
latter imposes a form on what is to be communicated; this form 
is not the spontaneous outgrowth of an artistic intuition. It is an 
artificial selection of means to an end. What is to be said is pri- 
mary in the writer’s mind; the manner of saying it is quite arbi- 
trary. Imagination, on the other hand, is the faculty of the true 
artist; it grows up from the subconscious and shapes his work. 
Here we find no thought of primary and secondary. Imagination, 
therefore, is natural, while fancy is artificial. 

One of the norms generally adopted for poetry and the drama 
is that the form must be so fitting that it could not be otherwise. 
This criterion, however, applies less stringently to the novel than 
to any other literary genre. The scope of the novel and its un- 
metrical form necessarily allow it more latitude than even the 
drama or the epic. Yet it is still binding on the novelist to excise 
unwarranted diversions of both plot and style. He is to tell the 
story, and whenever he gets sidelined from the story merely to 
talk, he is weakening his art. 

These two standards (the form must grow out of the material 
and every excrescence must be excised) are the severest guardians 
of literature from moralizing and propagandizing. For, depending 
on one’s point of view, the distinguishing mark of literature is to 
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give pleasure, or to appeal to the 
emotions, or to uplift the reader; 
and so on. Yet no serious reader 
will accept these statements as en- 
couraging or even permitting prop- 
aganda, be it religious, social, politi- 
cal or economic. Certainly some 
very good literature can have ele- 
ments of propaganda; but whatever 
propaganda there is weakens the 
work and detracts from it. 


I, IS INTERESTING, yet not alto- 
gether surprising, that one of the 
most skilled and sensitive writers 
of recent years, Alan Paton, has 
been suspected of mioralizing. 


Everything about him seems to lend 
basis to this suspicion. He is an ar- 
dent and inspired advocate of racial 
justice in the most professedly seg- 
regationist nation in the world, the 


Union of South Africa. He is a for- 
mer reformatory warden and has 
pioneered for institutional reform 
in a land not reputed to be espe- 
- cially progressive. And finally 
(worst of all!) he has written three 
books, each of which is built upon 
the foundations of his personal ex- 
perience. His first two, Cry, the 
Beloved Country (Scribners, 1948) 
and Too Late the Phalarope (Scrib- 
ners, 1953) unhesitatingly grapple 
with striking, race-conflict themes. 
The third, Tales from a Troubled 
Land, a book of short stories pub- 
lished this spring (Scribners) fo- 
cuses predominantly on situations 
in a boys’ reformatory. With such 
an obvious parallel between his life 
and writing, Paton’s readers almost 
automatically assume that he has a 
message to put across in his books. 
And how, one asks, can such a mes- 





With so many counts against 
him, a writer would have to be espe- 
cially talented and restrained to 
keep himself sufficiently out of his 
stories—to keep his aesthetic dis- 
tance. Only a highly disciplined 
writer could keep from haranguing. 
Yet Paton’s readers know that he 
accomplished exactly that. He tells 
two taut absorbing stories with 
characters unmatched in contempo- 
rary fiction for their spontaneity 
and inherent drama for being them- 
selves. 

Thus the onlooker is hard put to 
account for the charge against Pa- 
ton of propagandizing (except to a 
limited extent for Tales from a 
Troubled Land, as we will point out 
below), unless he attributes to the 
critic either an indiscriminating bio- 
critical method or insufficient ob- 
jectivity. To bring an author’s per- 
sonal life into the evaluation of his 
work is fraught with the danger of 
unjustified assumption. This peril 
is nowhere more evident than in 
the criticism of Paton’s two novels. 
A more accurate index of his accom- 
plishment is the warm acceptance 
of his tender, yet powerful, stories 
by thousands of perceptive readers. 
However, the publisher’s eulogies 
of Paton as a humanitarian only 
bolster suspicions of “preaching.” 
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Tus MOST SEVERE effect of this 
prejudice about his “purpose” is 
that it puts a shadow on his stature 
as a writer. Alan Paton is no mere 
craftsman though his diction and 
rhythm are stirring. He is a mature 
artist telling a story of power, in- 
sight and significance. He searches 
the dilemma of man’s fear and dis- 
regard of his fellows with all the 
compassion and force of Steinbeck 
in Grapes of Wrath. Yet he has 
what Steinbeck never had, a vision 
of the lfe of the spirit. He has all 
Steinbeck’s heart, plus soul. 

For Paton love, supernatural for- 
giving love, is the imperative of life; 
without it life is destroyed. It is 
the vacuum created by fear and 
hate that is the cause of all conflict 
in his novels; his insight into this 
void has set Paton’s novels not only 
beyond but on a different plane 
from the bulk of modern fiction. 

Cry, the Beloved Country is a 
great novel, but not because it 
speaks out against racial intolerance 
and its bitter effects. Rather the 
haunting milieu of a civilization 
choking out its own vitality is 
evoked naturally and summons our 
compassion. There are no brutal 
invectives, no blatant injustices to 
sear the reader’s conscience, no 
vicious hatred, no righteously un- 
leashed passion. It is a great com- 
pliment to Paton’s genius that he 
communicates both a story and a 
lasting impression without bristling, 
bitter anger. 

Restraining himself and the read- 
er within the bonds of probability, 
he etches the portrait of the family 
of Stephen Kumalo, a humble col- 
ored Anglican parson. The family 
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is separated and destroyed by the 
advent of an industrial culture in 
South Africa. Kumalo’s son, Ab- 
salom, and Arthur Jarvis, the white 
man whom the son has accidentally 
killed, are both destroyed by the 
fear and distrust that have accom- 
panied technological “progress.” 
Bor THIS 1s a silent destruction, 
one for which the blame is not 
pinned down; the directions of real 
life are not so apparent. The read- 
er’s impression of the milieu Paton 
describes is rather of corrosion. Pa- 
ton’s protest to injustice consists in 
pointing out, not accusing. The 
South Africa we find in his books is 
a manifestation of Christian heart 
that has forgotten what it should 
be. It has seen itself and has found 
no love that might embrace all. 
Therefore it proceeds to exclude, to 
segregate, to separate, to fear. Self- 
enclosed, the soul of a nation quickly 
begins to distort everything it sees 
until finally it finds that life itself 
has been squeezed of every value 
that makes it worthwhile and noble. 
Indeed the total impression one 
gets from Paton’s work is of a nation 
frightened by its own shadow. This 
is the tragedy that elicits our com- 
passion. 

Cry, the beloved country, for the un- 
born child that is the inheritor of our 
fear. Let him not love the earth 
deeply. Let him not laugh too 


TEES 


Soak 
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These are words of a people, forc- 
ing themselves up from the well- 
springs of the human spirit. They 
are the warning cries of a lover fear- 
ing for the beloved. Here, as 
throughout the novel, there is no 
maudlin commentary from the au- 
thor. Rather the innermost emo- 
tions of a whole nation are express- 
ed in various ways, in many - 
sages scattered throughout the book 
to em ize their independence of 
any particular figure in the story. 


A SEEMING INTERPOLATION by the 
author (as narrator) in chapter 
twenty-eight provides an excellent 
example of Paton’s technique. The 
passage is a stinging rebuke to the 
gold fever of the rich white men who 
own the mines and unmercifully ex- 
poit native labor. It concludes with 
a mention of the plan of Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer, a farsighted white 
leader, to permit native mine work- 
ers to live in villages with their fam- 
ilies instead of in compounds: 

They want to hear your voice again, 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer. Some of them 
applaud you, and some of them thank 
God for you in their hearts, even at their 
bedsides. For mines are for men, not for 
money. And money is not something to 
go mad about, and throw your hat into 
the air for. Money is for food and 
clothes and comfort, and a visit to the 
pictures. Money is to make happy the 
lives of children. Money is for security, 
and for dreams, and for hopes, and for 
purposes. Money is for buying the fruits 
of the earth, of the land where you were 
born. . . . No second Johannesburg is 
needed upon the earth. One is enough. 


It is not hard to imagine a socially 
conscious writer stepping beyond 


the legitimate limits of the novel 
form to express such sentiments. 
But Paton does not do this. Chap- 
ter twenty-eight is a natural and 
integral part of his story, a sequel 
to the brilliant ninth chapter which 
describes the overnight rise of a 
shanty village. To deny the kind 
of judgment expressed in the above 
passage a legitimate place in litera- 
ture is surely to take such an exclu- 
sive and rarified view of the writing 
art that it no longer touches life. 

Another startling reflection on 
the inner corruption of South 
Africa might seem, at first, open to 
criticism as extraneous to the story, 
put in simply to make a point. 

In the deserted harbour there is yet 
water that laps against the quays. In the 
dark and silent forest there is a leaf that 
falls. Behind the polished panelling the 
white ant eats away the wood. Nothing 
is ever quiet, except for fools. 


Yet here too we are eventually 
forced to admit Paton’s genius to 
express his nation’s pulse and his 
people’s conscience. Here we see 
not a lone angry commentator but 
a compassionate sufferer witnessing 
the decline of that which he loves. 
We do not hear the clear voice of 
the author telling us what to think; 
these “asides” always spring from 
the story: In fact we might wonder 
at the reticence if they were unsaid, 
for the very rocks cry out. 


Acam mm Too Late the Phalarope 
there are innumerable sequences in 
which we may detect the influence 
of the author’s convictions. How- 
ever, the narrator of the story, 
Tante Sophie, becomes such a real 





person to the reader that there is 
never a question of sermonizing. In 
her Paton has created his only 


really well-defined woman; this por- 
trait is a work of technical mastery 
and avoids a potential sore spot. 
Furthermore, Too Late the Phala- 
rope is not a story of racial injus- 
tice, at least not in any usual sense 
of that phrase. It is more a witness 
to the consequences of fear and the 
loss of love. 

In the plight of Pieter van Vlaan- 
deren, Paton has caught the trag- 
edy of racism at its weakest link. A 
prominent, loved and respected 
white family is crushed through a 
single infidelity to the white man’s 
law. Paton traces the cause of this 
catastrophe, from fear to smoldering 
distrust to fatally harsh laws to de- 
struction. The justice of man grinds 
exceeding small, all the more unre- 
lenting because it lacks God’s 
mercy. The tragedy of this unfor- 


giving venegeance is not lost to all 
white men. Pieter’s police superior 
says, “An offender must be pun- 
ished. . . . I don’t argue about that. 
But to punish and not to restore, 
that is the greatest of all offences.” 

Soon afterward the captain says 
to Pieter’s father-in-law, who epi- 
tomizes the force behind the laws 
which punish unmercifully every 
offense “against the race”: “Me- 
neer, as a policeman I know an of- 
fence against the law, and as a 
Christian I know an offence 
against God; but I do not know 
an offence against the race.” And 
he continues, “If a man takes unto 
himself God’s right to punish, 
then he must also take upon him- 
self God’s promise to restore.” Here 
is the central conflict and theme of 
Paton’s writing: the insufficiency of 
man’s love and the terrible reper- 
cussions of its absence. Yet no- 
where in this story does the reader 
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sit back and think, “Such a clever 
writer, to be convincing me of his 
belief through this novel instead of 
through an essay.” If the bulk of 
his intelligent readers were to say 
this, there would be serious doubt 
about Paton’s standing as an artist. 
In reality his work supports no such 
assertions. 


W: MAY POINT out three signifi- 
cant criteria for judging whether a 
writer has shared a vision of reality 
with us or has only told us some- 
thing. The first is whether the story 
conforms to the demands of reality 
or the plot is labored and the char- 
acters stereotyped. Paton satisfies 
this requirement admirably. His 
Christianity and talent have con- 
spired to produce a just picture of 
the relationship of the races. In 
both novels real guilt is punished 
(Absalom for murder, Pieter van 
Vlaanderen for having intercourse 
with a colored woman); it is the 
spirit and degree of punishment— 
not its injustice—that Paton up- 
braids. 

He admits virtue and good will 
among those who, almost inculpa- 
bly, demand such unchristian laws, 
although his equity does not pre- 
vent him from being slightly cyni- 
cal at times about that virtue. In 
neither novel do we find a Simon 
Legree; these are men who have lost 
their identity in the faceless group, 
like the lynching party in To Kill 
a Mockingbird. If the fickleness of 
human justice is reproved, still no 
barbs are hurled. It is difficult to 
envisage a more fair and dispassion- 
ate characterization of the conflict 
he presents. And because of the 


writer’s fidelity to fact the story 
rifigs true. 

The second rule of judgment is 
that the writer must not be express- 
ing merely personal perjudices or 
his favorite “cause.” Every senti- 
ment must be not his own private 
feeling but the expression of a wide- 
ly felt or universal feeling or con- 
viction. Both novels present plots 
that command our assent by the 
inner cogency of their appeal to the 
reader’s sense of justice and his 
compassion. There is nothing petty, 
nothing that the reader feels is be- 
ing imposed upon him. 

The third standard, closely re- 
lated to the second, is that every 
reflection upon moral or ethical is- 
sues should find expression natu- 
rally within the framework of the 
story. This criterion is more a tech- 
nical problem than the other two, 
but it can only be satisfied by a 
valid artistic intuition. That is, the 
writer cannot choose to expound 
some didactic instruction, and then 
decide who will say it. What is said 
must grow out of a fully developed, 
real character who can lay claim to 
our acceptance as a genuine person 
who should say this. As has been 
pointed out in several characteristic 
instances, Paton has not succumbed 
to the temptation of simply saying 
something. In his novels the story 
is the thing, and whatever is said 
must grow out of the story. 


Wrrs HIS LATEST book of short 
stories, Tales from a Troubled 
Land, Paton has fallen into the 
snare he hitherto had avoided so 
successfully, of speaking outside the 
story, or just as bad, using the story 
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as a foil for his message. In “Spo- 
nono,” and to a more pronounced 
degree in “Ha’penny,” the author’s 
reflections become almost too priv- 
ate. After relating the extremely 
brief but precisely told story of this 
twelve-year-old orphan (nick- 
named “Ha’penny”) who can find 
no one to love him until it is too 
late, the narrator (a reformatory 
warden) says: “And I was left too, 
with the resolve to be more prodi- 
gal in the task that the State, 
though not in so many words, has 
enjoined on me.” 

In “The Waste Land,” a tense 
four-page story that climaxes in 
the junk-yard death of a gang mem- 
ber who turns out to be the son of 
the man the gang was attacking, the 
father turns away from the dead 
body and cries out to the world 
which has destroyed even filial love. 
“He buried his face in his arms and 
said to himself in the idiom of his 
own language, ‘People, arise! The 
world is dead.’ Then he arose him- 
self, and went heavily out of the 
waste land.” Although the story is 
extremely dramatic, these words in 
the mouth of the stricken father are 
clearly out of character. 

“Death of a Tsotsi” tells of a 
young colored lad who, to assert his 
independence, associates himself 
with a band of hooligans (tsotsis); 
after he leaves the reformatory he 
attempts to break away from them 
and they stab him to death. The 
story is filled with the same feeling 
of doom that marks Too Late the 
Phalarope. It ends unfortunately: 


DeVilliers and I went to the funeral 
and spoke of sympathy to Spike’s moth- 
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er and wife and sister. But the words fell 
like dead things to the ground, for some- 
thing deeper than sorrow was there. We 
were all of us, white and black, rich and 
poor, learned and untutored, bowed down 
by a knowledge that we lived in the 
shadow of a great danger, and were 
powerless against it. It was no place for 
a white person to pose in any mantel of 
power or authority; for this death gave 
the lie to both of them. 

And this death would go on too, for 
nothing less than the reform of a society 
would bring it to an end. It was the 
menace of the socially frustrated, strang- 
ers to mercy, striking like adders for the 
dark reasons of ancient minds, at any 
who crossed their paths. 


And in the book’s last tale, “A 
Drink in the Passage,” a colored 
artist says to the narrator, a white 
man: “‘Do you think we'll ever 
touch each other? Your people and 
mine? Or is it too late?’ But I did- 
n’t give him any answer. For though 
I may hope, and though I may fear, 
I don’t really know.” 

In each instance Paton has un- 
fortunately abandoned his story to 
profess his heart. Though the words 
come through a character more real 
than the narrator of Cry, the Be- 
loved Country, they do not have 
conviction or a natural flavor; they 
are superfluous, extrinsic. Perhaps 
these flaws would not be noted if 
Paton were less of a writer. But 
since he is an outstanding crafts- 
man, writing about a living tragedy 
with an intensity and vision beyond 
nearly all his contemporaries, he 
cannot afford such lapses. If he will 
only remain faithful to the restric- 
tions of the novel, Alan Paton will 
surely be remembered as the most 
sensitive writer of an epoch. 





Vera D. Denty 


The Psychology of 
Martin Luther 


John Osborne presents a new dramatic interpretation 
of the Great Reformer on the London stage. 





Ix JOHN OsBorNne’s latest play, Luther, the topic again, as in Look 
Back in Anger and The Entertainer, is the individual against so- 
ciety—with the difference that the play which recently opened in 
London ends on a faint note of hope. 

Although based on considerable research, Luther is neither a 
historical, religious nor polemic play; rather it is a character study 
strongly infludénced by twentieth-century psychological concepts 
and Brechtian theater technique. Each scene reveals Luther’s 
character development, which is primarily that of a rebel and al- 
most accidentally that of a social revolutionary. 

Osborne subjugates even style to this contingency, but the over- 
all effect is nevertheless one of unity. The other characters 
sketched have no life of their own and merely serve as foils; still, 
Osborne’s skill as a dramatist makes them at the same time power- 
ful vehicles, conveying, among other ideas, the wisdom, broadness 
and depth of knowledge of human nature as amassed by the Church 
over the centuries. In their own way, the figures thus have an ele- 
ment of timelessness about them and thus transcend by far their 
historical frame. Even the unfortunate Tetzel, subject matter 
apart, strikes a modern note, that of a crowd-manipulator and not- 
so-hidden persuader. 

Pope Leo X’s line, “There is a wild pig in the vineyard,” is not 
as crude as it might appear at first, considering the wildness of 
Luther’s emotions and attack, to which the Pope objects, recogniz- 
ing that Luther’s charges are likely to rock the ecclesiastical boat 
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and that innocent people will suf- 
fer in consequence. It is but the 
epitome of what Staupitz, Luther’s 
superior, and Cardinal Cajetan had 
earlier tried to convey to Luther, 
even suggesting that he should 
model himself on Erasmus’ conduct 
in controversy. They warned Lu- 
ther that if he continued to attack 
the Church as an institution, rather 
than merely criticizing elements 
within it, the end result would be 
that the Church would totally re- 
ject all his ideas. Staupitz and the 
wise and gentle Cajetan, each in 
varying degree, realized that while 
certain of Luther’s scathing criti- 
cisms may have had some elements 
of justification, his own personal 
problems were the real driving 
force beuiind the young monk. 


Pasnsneunes KNOW THAT the un- 


conscious works on the childish “all 
or nothing” principle, thus making 
rational negotiations and compro- 
mise a practical impossibility. Os- 
borne’s rendering of Cajetan’s con- 
versation with Luther is a real gem. 
Cajetan, intuitively sensing that 
the friar’s chief personal problem is 
the failure in his relationship with 
his father, and thus a problem with 
authority itself, tries his best to of- 
fer himself as a permissive and un- 
derstanding father-figure. Employ- 
ing the psychological technique of 
reassurance, he goes out of his way 
to try to convey to the young monk 


his appreciation of him as a person ° 


of integrity and intellectual bril- 
liance. As a token of his good will, 
in interviewing Luther he even dis- 
penses with the presence of Tetzel, 
Luther’s adversary. However, per- 
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that the only course left to him is 
to resort to official procedure by way 
of passing matters on to Rome and 
letting events take their course. 

The play opens with the twenty- 
two-year-old Martin making his pro- 
fession and vesting for his first Mass 
at the convent of the Augustinian 
Order at Erfurt in 1507; moves on to 
the steps of the Wittenberg Castle 
Church on the Eve of All Saints, 
1517; the Wittenberg Elster Gate, 
1520; and the Diet of Worms, 1521. 
We take our leave from Luther in 
1527, when, having married an ex- 
nun, he has become the father of an 
infant boy, and is living in the for- 
mer convert in Wittenberg. Inter- 
spersed are a meeting with his fa- 
ther in 1507 and a dramatic episode 
in the Peasant Revolt and its defeat 
in 1525. 

There is a poignant scene in 
which the by now disillusioned 
Knight (very much modeled on 
Brecht’s “common man”) bitterly 
reproaches Luther for h» betrayal 
of the just cause of the peasants. 
Luther is completely bewildered by 
this charge. He avows that the rab- 
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good even though he 

that he can but live and di 
ing to the dictates of his own 
science. 


Could it be because Osborne himself 
tends to be somewhat “anti-insti- 
tutional’’? 


Tas PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
of Osborne’s Luther are revealed in 
his conversation with his father, 
subsequent to celebrating his first 
Mass in 1507. Hans Luther, an un- 
couth miner, through frugality and 
hard work, has achieved bourgeois 
status. Two of his boys having died 
of the plague, Martin is his only sur- 
viving son. He resents his joining 


the Augustinians, thus foregoing the . 


opportunity of consolidating and, 
through marriage, perpetuating all 
that the father has striven to attain. 
Taunting the son, he asserts that 
the latter’s decision is not based on 
a true vocation, but is due to Mar- 
tin’s vow to St. Anne, at a moment 
of peril during a thunderstorm, and 
that thus Martin’s action is not 
based on the free decision of an 
adult, but is the outcome of childish 
fear. He also accuses him of com- 
pletely ignoring his obligations as a 
son. 

Martin, in a passionate speech, 
rejects any idea of filial obligation. 
Moreover, he asserts that he con- 


siders himself worthy neither as a 


tint 


if 
i 


i 


CO secasis atiows us to witness 0 
similar mechanism at work, re- 
vealed in Luther’s activities as a 
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translator and preacher. The 
scholar and rhetorician, highly 
trained and supreme master in the 
use of language, was at the same 
time a man who almost wallowed in 
the use of the coarsest expressions. 
Partly the latter afforded him per- 
sonal abreaction of the torment of 
a physical illness which rarely al- 
lowed him even mental respite. Lu- 
ther, at the same time, must have 
been well aware that his so-called 
“earthiness” not only had the at- 
traction of novelty but had a crowd 
appeal considerably greater than 
elegance of speech. We are the 
audience and he addresses us with 
complete self- abandonment and 
confidence. 

As a psychologist, it might also 
be permissible for me to deduce 
that Luther’s “broadness” of lan- 
guage unconsciously served to spite 
his father’s social ambitions and at 
the same time served as a means of 
identification with the hated, yet 
longed-for father, whose own coarse- 
ness of speech was due to a com- 
bination of bad temper and lack of 
education. 

Staupitz, aware of Martin’s inner 
torments as well as of his academic 
brilliance, secures for the twenty- 
two-year-old the professorship at 
the newly instituted University of 
Wittenberg, hoping thus to give 
scope to this tortured yet brilliant 
friar, while continuing to act as his 
friend and mentor. But Staupitz 
fails because environmental manipu- 
lation is not effective enough with 
deep-seated problems. 

The play skillfully leads us to an 
awareness that Tetzel’s activities 
in Wittenberg merely heat the 


ee cauldron and contribute 

toward releasing the avalanche, and 
that the real trouble is Martin’s in- 
creasing inability to accept external, 
i.e., not self-imposed, obedience to 
and dependence on authority as 
such, be it Pope or father. In ‘Lu- 
ther’s eyes, both are all-demanding, 
ever frustrating, never giving or 
yielding. 

Tetzel merely affords him the 
pretext for his revolt, particularly 
since the former, asserting papal ap- 
probation, refuses to accept Mar- 
tin’s challenge to a public debate, 
thus, in Martin’s eyes, reducing the 
latter to the impotence and help- 
lessness of the unborn son. 


I, ONE CRITICISM can be made of 
this well-written play, it is that pos- 
sibly it might have been worth- 
while to include a scene depicting 
Martin’s relation with the Prince 
Elector of Saxony, who protected 
him from apprehension by Emperor 
and Church, by giving him asylum 
at the Wartburg. Unable to leave 
its confines for ten months, he ac- 
complished here some of his most 
creative efforts, including the trans- 
lation of the New Testament into 
German. In this particular sense, 
it may be possible to consider Fried- 
rich der Weise as the only permis- 
sive father-figure in Martin’s life, a 
figure “with no strings attached.” 
In the last act, Staupitz comes to 
see Luther, asking him why, at the 
Diet of Worms, he had requested 
and obtained twenty-four hours’ 
leave before making his final stand, 
and with it, his break with the 
Church. Luther avows that he was 
not absolutely sure of his cause, 
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either before or after, and that he 
can but put his trust in God, a nice 
description, but not as effective and 
psychologically pregnant with a 
double meaning, as the German 
“Hier steh ich, Ich kann nicht an- 
ders, Gott helfe mir, Amen” (“Here 
I stand, I cannot act differently, 
may God help me, Amen”). Stau- 
pitz, in reply, bids him “Good night, 
my son.” If anything shows the 
tremendous humility, wisdom and 
forgivingness of the Church, as con- 
sciously or unwittingly portrayed 
by a modern dramatist, it is admir- 
ably expressed in this seemingly 
conventional salutation. 

Katherine, Luther’s wife, enters, 
distressed at his still being up, her- 
self kept awake by the baby’s fret- 
ting. Luther insists on cradling the 
infant. She hands him over reluc- 
tantly, admonishing her husband to 
protect him “from cold” (perhaps 
in the double meaning of the word), 
because he is his son. Luther pours 
all his own fears and hopes into the 
young life in his arms, even asking 
the babe whether “Old Nick” is 
troubling him, and assuring the in- 
fant that maybe there is hope. 

Thus we leave Luther, alone with 
his conscience, having rejected the 
supremacy of the Pope and his own 
father, yet unaware of partly having 
made peace with the latter by ful- 
filling the father’s wish to perpetu- 
ate the family. 


Tus 1s A fascinating play. No 
amount of psychological analysis 
will satisfactorily account for Lu- 
ther’s greatness or the fact that his 

own personal problems served to 
set set off the world-wide movement of 
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the Reformation, followed by the 
Counter Reformation. From the 
dramatic standpoint, this play is a 
kind of catalyst. Built around a 
historical figure rather than fancy, 
nevertheless what one gets out of it 
depends on what one brings to it. 

This is not in any way to belittle 
the efforts of the author, director, 
producer or cast. I can think of no 
happier choice for the role of Lu- 
ther than Albert Finney, who was 
as a child uninterested in school- 
work, his headmaster early recog- 
nizing his acting abilities and en- 
couraging him in this direction. The 
far from industrious schoolboy de- 
veloped an amazing industry, thor- 
oughness and zeal in studying a 
role. His earnestness made him 
seek psychiatric guidance as to how 
most convincingly to portray Lu- 
ther’s epileptic fit. Finney and Os- 
borne are equally dedicated men, 
both still slightly bewildered by 
their individual success. George 
Devine gives a fine rendering of 
Staupitz. Peter Bull, as Tetzel, puts 
to good use his experience in films 
and TV. Bill Owen is convincing in 
the role of Luther’s father. John 
Moffat’s portrayal of Cajetan hap- 
pily combines the eruditeness, bril- 
liance and wisdom of a leading the- 
ologian with the savoir-faire and 
polish of a much-traveled papal 
delegate. Tony Richardson’s direc- 
tion is flawless, including the choice 
and rendering of liturgical music, 
and his handling of the Peasant Re- 
volt scene is a stroke of near genius. 
Jocelyn Herbert’s sets and costumes 
show that sensitive and felicitous 
visual translation of mood of which 
gifted women are capable. 





LAZARUS 


Altogether this is a play by an 
author no longer quite as bitterly 
angry, but who has not yet reached 
the stage of full fruition of his tal- 
ents, who is still exploring his own 
possibilities, who has not yet quite 
found himself. This may account 
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for his Luther being a brilliant char- 
acter study, yet just falling short of 
doing full justice to the stature of 
the man. Nevertheless, for those 
interested in contemporary theater, 
this is a production not to be missed 
when it reaches Broadway. 


Lazarus 


PrerrRE HENRI DELATTRE 


Lazarus, you have been touched, 

Lazarus, His good friend, word made flesh, 

Lazarus, you have been loved so lavishly the crippled dance, 
Lazarus, O Lazarus, rise from your trance! 


Why should I rise, why should I unwind 
These rags that reunite my bones 


With dust and wind 


And all the sweetness of a dying mind? 


The assembly of the wicked and the wise 

Draw up their cloaks of doubt and of disdain. 
Think of their shock, oh think of their surprise 
To see your whiteness walk before their eyes! 


Leave me to dream about the rain 

Rushing across my rock tomb, never again 
Shall I be born, for we are born to die. 
Seek me in streams, look for me in the sky. 


We seek you in the world where, wanting you, 
The Christ Himself has trespassed into death. 
Who breathes His Spirit breathes a living breath. 
We fishermen invite you to the feast! 


A raucous wind breathes fear into all flesh. 
Who saves me suffers thorn and lash. 

But that you may believe, I shall awake 
And walk a little longer for His sake. 





Elizabeth Marshall 


The Vocations of 
Emotional Escapists 


Religious superiors should be increasingly 
selective in accepting candidates. 


N OT OFTEN DO we find articles which present so forcefully, accu- 
rately and succinctly a basic problem of the religious life as does 
Father Gleason’s “Infantile Attitudes in Religion” (from To Live 
Is Christ, Sheed and Ward, 1960) in the February CaTHOLIC 
Wor p. 

Father Gleason is concerned with the general truth. Hundreds 
of religious among his readers can supply the specific value of his 
article for themselves, if they but will. Certainly the article under- 
lines a truth, or a series of truths, whose recognition alone can con- 
tribute significantly to the capacity of religious groups for service 
to the Mystical Body. Recognition and remedy are not entirely 
distinct; a large part of the solution of the problem consists in sim- 
ply recognizing it for what it is. 

I experienced and witnessed this problem personally, for more 
years than I like to admit. Emotional immaturity was the unsus- 
pected cause of my entering a convent at eighteen, and the half- 
recognized reason for my leaving it nearly twenty-five years later. 
To the objection that the testimony of a self-confessed neurotic is 
unreliable, I answer that the self-confessed neurotic can appreci- 
ate the situation to its fullest and can perhaps express it best. 

Father Gleason mentions “the necessity for examining the fam- 
ily background as far as possible before accepting anyone into 
religion.” He means, and rightly so, serious consideration of factors 
less sensational than hereditary insanity or notorious criminal 
records. He does not say it is necessary to reject candidates whose 
“parental relationships have been disturbed” or subjects from a 
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household “in which there was emo- 
tional instability,” but his implica- 
tion seems to be in that direction. 
Where is the line to be drawn? Fa- 
ther Gleason does not say, probably 
cannot say, and certainly I cannot. 
But are religious superiors conduct- 
ing even a minimum examination of 
family backgrounds? In the com- 
munity of which I was a member— 
and I have no reason to consider the 
situation exceptional — there is a 
hearty welcome for any Catholic girl 
of reasonably good morals, -health 
and intelligence. It is assumed that 
good will on the subject’s part is the 
only quality necessary to a good 
religious, and that lack of good will 
is the only factor which could sub- 
sequently lead to defection or tepid- 
ity—these two considered as differ- 
ent kinds of failure, the second be- 
ing preferable to the first. 


Surrom THE SUBJECT is emotion- 
ally immature? When this situation 
is recognized, as indeed it must be 
sooner or later, the official reaction 
is sometimes an opaque tolerance 
(like the humoring of an ill-tem- 
pered child). Oftener, however, the 
neurosis or its symptoms are treated 
as deliberate wrongdoing, as a mat- 
ter of mere morals and/or a breach 
of faith, and is thus considered 
grounds for disciplinary action. 
“Every neurosis,” writes Father 
Gleason, “is based upon a failure to 
forgive one’s self.” The neurotic 
applicant for religious life expects, 
consciously or unconsciously, to ex- 
piate her guilts in conscientious fi- 
delity to a higher challenge. In- 
stead, she finds her burden of guilt 
increasing, not decreasing, because 


Religious superiors are finding the “trial 

and error” method of accepting candidates 
wasteful, and in many cases unfair to the 
candidates. Therefore, psychological test- 


Office has ruled (July 15, 1961) that supe- 

riors may not require candidates for weal. 
gious profession or ordination to submit 
to “prior psychoanalytic examination.” 
Elizabeth Marshall has been fully dispensed 
from her vows in the religious life. She is 
now a teaching assistant doing graduate 
work in an American university. 


the challenge and the responsibility 
are higher and consequently much 
more difficult. Sanctity through 
heroism is possible for her; the more 
probable outcomes, however, are 
tepidity and defection. No matter 
how much she may justify, to her- 
self or to others, one of these two 
courses, it will aggravate her neu- 
rosis unless she finds extraordinary 
help. Both are desertions of the 
ideal to which she has confidently 
pledged herself, and desertions for 
which she cannot forgive herself. 
Tolerance cannot reassure her; 
severity defeats her; the goal of 
sanctity meanwhile receding, she 
must gradually work out her own 
adjustment which, unless she re- 
ceives extraordinary aid from man 
or God, will be some form of refusal 
to come to terms with reality. 

This is not to say that love does 
not enter the picture. It is true that 
the twin fears of social disapproval 
and economic insecurity can also 
largely motivate the religious to con- 
tinue in the state she has chosen 
after she has come to believe the 
choice was mistaken. Aside from 
these fears, however, it is love which 
keeps the frustrated seeker faithful 
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in her blind quest—often love for 
an older and better-adjusted reli- 
gious rather than love for the God 
she cannot reach. 

On the other side, religious supe- 
riors and companions characteristi- 
cally abound in love for the flound- 
ering one. We have only to recall 
the spectacle of the misguided at- 
tempts of many mothers to manipu- 
late their children’s lives, to remem- 
ber that love and understanding are 
not equivalent. Charity covers a 
multitude of sins, and the point 
here is that an indeliberate sin of 
omission is being covered by well- 
meant procedures. 

“It is surprising, even astounding, 
to realize that there are still reli- 
gious communities which completely 
ignore the resources of modern psy- 
chotherapy for their subjects,” says 
Father Gleason. The average com- 
munity cannot completely ignore 
these resources, simply because it 
finds itself with too many ill-ad- 
justed subjects “in the dangerous 
situation” of having committed 
themselves as professed religious. 


A, THIS LATE DATE, psychotherapy 
and various stages and forms of 
mental treatment become a seeming 
necessity. When the work of the in- 
stitute suffers, when the subject’s 
personal idiosyncrasies become trou- 
blesome or embarrassing, when com- 
munication breaks down, then out- 
side help must be sought. Unless 
the crowded motherhouse can be 
thought of as such, many communi- 
ties do not even have the resource 
of the “country resthouse” to assist 
the neurotic personality. 

No group on earth, perhaps, 
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would sooner disclaim the utilitarian 
principle of ends justifying means 
than would communities of Catholic 
nuns. Yet by what other principle 
can some of their recruitment prac- 
tices be justified? 

There is a crying need for sub- 
jects, to accomplish and to extend 
the work of the foundation. If emo- 
tional and family backgrounds were 
closely scrutinized, many subjects 
now accepted would be rejected. If 
postulants and novices are encour- 
aged to study their own situations 
objectively and subjectively, to 
probe their own motives for coming 
into the institute, to weigh their own 
capacities for endurance and growth 
in the religious life—- more young 
religious will leave before final pro- 
fession. Few enough apply for en- 
trance. How should religious works 
survive if the number of religious be 
reduced? 

Religious are occasionally warned 
against what is called “the heresy 
of works.” Is not the recruitment 
policy sometimes a form of this dan- 
ger? If apparent fitness or capacity 
to help with the work takes priority 
over spiritual and/or psychological 
fitness in the candidate, does this 
not savor of “the heresy of works”? 
Acceptance of candidates without 
screening for spiritual and psycho- 
logical qualities may tend toward 
the breakdown of the individual’s 
spirituality and—in the long run— 
ang of the apostolic works them- 


Sine is an idealist suggestion, 
perhaps as utilitarian as the prac- 
tices in vogue. I believe that the 
end of higher quality in religious life 
would be ably served by increasing 
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selectivity in the acceptance of sub- 
jects. Religious life is not the 
place for emotional escapists; 
neither the individual nor the in- 
stitute gains by such an influx. 
Granted that many immature girls 
of eighteen or thereabouts have the 
capacity of maturing within a few 
years, and that they may mature in 
the novitiate. If such girls are ac- 
cepted as novices, they ought to be, 
in a sense, obliged to mature before 
they take perpetual vows. “It can- 
not be stressed too forcefully that a 
mature viewpoint about self enters 
into one’s relationship with God and 
with others.” If a professed religious 
is not grown up by the time she is 
about twenty-five, two possibilities 
remain, either of which is especially 
dangerous for her: she may never 
grow up or she may grow up to find 
herself misplaced. I might add that 
the whole tenor of restricted life and 
thought in the average novitiate, 
however effectively it may save vo- 
cations, whatever excellent disci- 
pline it may offer the girl who knows 
herself and knows her own mind, is 
better calculated to keep the neu- 
rotic girl immature and increase her 
neurosis than to mold her into a re- 
sponsible adult. 

Meanwhile it must be recognized 


that psychological and psychother- 
apeutic aids are available, and that 
their most economical use for any- 
one at any age is preventive, not 
curative — not only saving money 
but conserving the incalculable re- 
sources of human dignity. It ought 
also to be recognized that, because 
they aim at a higher life than that 
of married women, nuns are likely to 
stand in more, not less, need of these 
aids than are their worldly sisters. 

More could be done with less. 
Young girls cannot be blind to the 
silent or vociferous evidence of emo- 
tional immaturity in many professed 


would be suitable applicants. On 
the other hand, well-adjusted, su- 
pernaturally motivated, self - wise 
religious radiate the highest values 
they represent and attract the kind 
of youth best calculated to succeed 
to these values for time and 
nity. As for the unfit, some 
through the most stringen 

tivity. Whether in religion or 

they will achieve piece weet 
manner of all mankind, 

grace and good works, by the dis- 
position of God, or not at all. It is 
true that sometimes God chooses 
the foolish to confound the wise. 
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Christianity Divided 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Theological Issues 

ed. by Daniel J. Callahan, 

Heiko A. Oberman, 

Daniel J. O'Hanlon, S.J. 

Sheed & Ward. $6.00 
The editors of this impressive interfaith 
collection of significant unity-minded 
theological essays intended to provide a 
sort of “ecumenical workbook” for Cath- 
olic-Protestant study groups. They se- 
lected five key issues on which much of 
the dialogue must necessarily turn if any 
real mutual doctrinal comprehension is 
to be achieved: Scripture and Tradition, 
the Bible (Hermeneutics), the Church, 
the Sacraments and Justification. An 
extensive reading list is provided for each 
section in order to guide the further la- 
bors of the interfaith groups for which 
the work is intended. Each section is 
preceded by an explanatory introduction 
to the issues at stake as well as the back- 
ground against which the articles were 
written. The resulting work of 355 pages 
constitutes for the serious student a 
veritable summary of theological progress 
in recent years. Quite apart from its 
value as a study tool, the volume will 
also prove to be of great value to the 
individual, such as the educated layman, 
who wishes to drive the roots of his faith 
more deeply. 

Considering the diversity in content 
and approach of the various papers, only 
a brief sketch of each section is here pos- 
sible. The first section, dealing with the 
current exciting re-examination of the 
famous Tridentine decree on Scripture 
and Tradition, finds Josef Rupert Geisel- 
mann expounding theories now winning 
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increasing favor among Catholic theo- 
logians. Many, such as this author, argue 
that all the truths of salvation are con- 
tained in Scripture and that Tradition 
is their living interpretation. The com- 
panion Protestant study of Oscar Cull- 
mann refiects a reverse rapprochement 
with the Catholic stress on Tradition. 
Protestants now tend to recognize Scrip- 
ture as being itself a codification of oral 
traditions. While there is no agreement 
imminent between the two sides, the 
reader can easily comprehend that this 
topic is a most useful and profitable in- 
strument of “confessional cross-fertiliza- 
tion.” The relationship between Scrip- 
ture and Tradition is in many ways the 
most decisive and fundamental issue at 
stake between Roman Catholicism and 
the Reform. 

The second section deals with the 
Catholic and Protestant theologies of the 
Bible. Papers by two Protestant schol- 
ars, Ernst Fuchs and A. A. van Ruler, 
are paired with a masterly analysis by 
David Michael Stanley, S.J., of the state 
of biblical theology following Pope Pius 
XII’s 1943 encyclical, Divino Afflante 
Spiritu. Recalling the “Cinderella” role 
of scriptural studies in Catholic the- 
ology, Father Stanley speaks of the “new 
breeze” blowing in this field. His paper 
is a valuable guide to controversy now 
raging within Catholic circles, between 
those who rely on the “fundamentalist” 
method of Biblical interpretation and 
those who, especially since 1943, lay the 
stress on interpretation through a study 
of literary forms. 

The Church forms the object of the 
third section. Papers by Karl Barth and 
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by Elizabeth Reid 
A member of The Grail and a pioneer in 
the lay mission movement paints a vivid 
picture of the work being done today by 
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Introduction by Lydwine van Kersbergen. 
Foreword by Richard Cardinal Cushing. 
Illustrated. Soon. $4.50 
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Gustave Weigel, S.J., comprise 
On the Protestant side, the idea of 
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cept of the Church as the Kingdom of 
God. 

The Sacraments, as seen by Protestants 
and Catholics, form the fourth part in 
this series of matching studies. Two ar- 
ticles by Max Thurian of the Taizé 
community, one on Transubstantiation 
and the other on the Real Presence, may 
well startle the Catholic reader. Another 
paper by the Protestant co-editor of the 
present collection, Heiko A. Oberman, 
interestingly presents the idea of ex opere 
operato as applied to preaching. These 
papers display significant samples of con- 
temporary Protestant thinking on the 
idea of sacrament. The Dutch Domini- 
can, E. H. Schillebeeckx, writes on the sac- 
raments as an encounter with God. While 
the respective sacramental viewpoints are 
by no means fully reconciled, it is evident 
that the divergencies are not so profound 
as is usually believed. 

The fifth and final section contains 
two articles on Justification, one by T. F. 
Torrance and the other by Hans Kiing. 
Professor Kiing is the young Swiss Cath- 
olic theologian whose work on Justifica- 
tion earned warm praise from Karl 
Barth who said that, if the Kiing inter- 
pretation really reflected authentic Cath- 
olic doctrines, his own ideas were in 
agreement with them. Kiing has the con- 
viction that “the most fruitful way for 
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thesis tends to correct the common con- 
ception of the sacraments as impersonal 
machinery; the Weigel paper stresses the 
idea that the Church is a full acceptance 
of all the implications of the Incarnation, 
with the Church as the extension of 
Christ; Professor Kiing’s paper is a 
straightforward exposition of the New 
Testament idea of Justification. 

The collection contains no contribu- 
tions by Anglican or American Protes- 
tant writers since it is believed these are 
readily obtainable in English. The same 
holds for the works of French Catholic 
theologians which are available in trans- 
lation. The editors decided to leave Orth- 
odox contributions to a future occasion. 

The papers naturally represent only 
the opinions of their authors. They do 
not necessarily command assent from 
the writers’ own colleagues. Neverthe- 
less, they represent responsible theologi- 
cal opinions and may legitimately serve 
as points of departure for useful discus- 
sion by those interested in ending, or 
moderating, interconfessional differences. 
Many of the papers, originally prepared 
for learned journals, are at some points 
much too difficult for the nonprofes- 


clergyman. They constitute a challenge, 
however, to those sincerely interested in 
the ecumenical movement and in modern 
theological developments generally. The 
three co-editors have performed a dis- 
tinctly useful service. 

Rev. Rosert A. GranaM, S.J. 





CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
OVERPOPULATION 

by Anthony Zimmerman, 8.V.D. 

Hanover House. $3.50 
Adequate discussion of human sexuality, 
marriage and reproduction is no easy 
task on any level of knowledge: meta- 
physical, revelational, empirical. The 
ramifications are many and the topic is 
potentially as broad as human life and 
society. In bringing discussion down to 
the concrete and existential, a discussant 
may quickly find himself involved not 
only in theology and metaphysics, but in 
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s global history of civilization, it is 
sainsiined 0 ccatmeciuds cer aaen ti ess 
minimize, or else overstress, truly rele- 
vant facts and issues. Oversimplification, 
if not confusion, is the likely result. 

In saying this, the reviewer is not sug- 
gesting suppression of all broadly based 
discussions of man’s reproductive “be- 
havior in today’s world or in local so- 
ciety. On the contrary, he instinctively 
sympathizes with straightforward at- 
tempts to clarify current thinking on the 
matter, provided objectivity is main- 
tained and emotional arguments are kept 
to a minimum. For many contemporary 
minds—by no means all of them Cath- 
olic—are deeply troubled by intellectual 
and personal conflicts arising in concrete 
relationships between sexuality and re- 
sponsibility, sin and grace, passion and 
reason, temporal satisfaction and eternal 
salvation. 

But the reviewer feels obliged to warn 
that inadequately posed questions can 
result in regrettably wrong answers. And 
he is firmly convinced that major policy 
decisions should be soundly based on the 
best information available. Furthermore, 


11), the author uses it 217 times or more 
in text and headings of this 214-page 
book. Unless he is tough-minded, the 
reader may find himself succumbing in 
a battle of emotional terminology, in- 
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stead of becoming calmly engaged in ob- 
jective appraisal of ascertainable facts. 
And his insights into the implications 
of economic development and the needs 
of underdeveloped areas will not be sub- 
stantially increased. 

From the theological viewpoint, cer- 
tain statements and omissions are unfor- 
tunate. A critical reader might regret 
the interpretation (p. 108) given a 1946 
statement of Pius XII, on the grounds 
that it slights the world mission of the 
Church. Elsewhere one reads that “the 
Creator’s interests are greetly at stake 
in marriage” (p. 133) and that God is 
the “interested party in the disposal of 
the reproductive act” (p. 134). This 
legal terminology can be understood 
rightly in context but it does not clarify 
the metaphysical relationship of creature 
to Creator. Moralists may well ponder 
the implications of a statement (p. 135) 
that “among Catholics there is some dis- 
agreement about Rhythm, and hesita- 
tion about oral contraceptives in border- 
line cases.” 

There is a notable failure to discuss the 
role of celibacy and virginity in the 
Christian Church, which the Bible, the 
Council of Trent and Catholic tradition 
have counseled. This omission is the 
more regrettable in that decisions not to 
marry, as well as the continent delay of 
marriage, influence human numbers at 
the same time that they provide occasion 
for virtue. The Catholic ethos cannot 
be properly understood, nor can its rela- 
tion to population, unless this fact is 
taken into account. The matter is dis- 
missed with a sentence (p. 17) and a 
statement is made that Christ “innovated” 
the concept of virginity. Where this 
leaves Christ’s virgin mother and foster 
father is unclear. 

Instructive from a metaphysical view- 
point is the statement (p. 148): “Perhaps 
nature has constructed the very institu- 
tion of marriage on the foundation of the 
law against contraception.” Historians 
of social thought, along with theologians, 
may be interested in implications of the 
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preceding sentence: “The prohibition 
against contraception therefore provides 
nature with a stern and inexorable de- 
vice of insuring the survival of the mor- 
ally fittest.” 

Subject to misunderstanding is a foot- 
note (p. 16), which tells the reader that 
“Onan’s sin, according to this explana- 
tion, was disobedience and a breach of 
charity, not misuse of the sex faculty.” 
Reference is made to an interpretation 
by some exegetes that God punished Onan 
for failure to comply with the Levirate 
marriage custom. Without becoming in- 
volved here in scriptural exegesis, the 
reviewer suggests that Catholic tradition 
would condemn Onan for sinful abuse of 
the reproductive faculty, even if the im- 
mediate occasion of his punishment by 
God were a violation of charity. 

Nowhere in the book is there adequate 
explanation of the important interrela- 
tionship between age-sex groupings in a 
given population and intrinsic growth 
rates. Nor is discussion of economic- 
development potential paralleled by 
proper reference to established demo- 
graphic findings. There is no mention of 
some well-known discussions of the demo- 
the able one by Coale and Hoover 
(Princeton University Press), of which 
the author is surely aware. And reference 
to the more popular Stages of Economic 
Growth by Rostow, is marred by calling 
it States .. . in several footnotes. 

Unfortunately, the book makes inexact 
reference to the World Population Con- 
ference (Rome, 1954), and to discussions 
occurring there. The citation (p. 60) of 
its Proceedings is simply inaccurate. 
Moreover, there is no discussion of Pius 
XII’s address on September 8, 1954 to 
the Conference delegates (see Discorsi e 
Radiomessagi, Vol. XVI). As a confer- 
ence participant, the reviewer well re- 
members fhe occasion and the courtesy 
shown the delegates by the late Holy Fa- 
ther. The spirit of the day is not reflected 
here. 

The implications of original sin and of 
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world’s spiritual hunger as it looks to the 
Church for guidance and aid in facing up 
to human problems. 

Rev. WiiiAM J. Gipsons, S.J. 


THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR 
by Gerhard Lenski 
Doubleday. $5.95 


At a recent sociology convention sev- 


ade. Whatever else can be said of Len- 
ski's study, The Religious Factor, it can 
hardly be accused of being insignificant; 
and this is particularly true for Catholics. 
If what he says is true, American Cath- 
olics should indeed weigh carefully the 
implications of Lenski’s findings. If what 
he says is not true, the sooner these find- 
ings are challenged by other empirical 
investigations, the better. For while 
Lenski has some nice things to say about 
Catholics (for example, he finds that 
Catholic schools do not inculcate preju- 
dicial attitudes toward Protestants and 
Jews as some have charged), he finds 
that Catholics are more negative in their 
attitudes toward work than Protestants 
and Jews and value freedom of speech 
less. 

These are but a few of the many find- 
ings of the study. The work is filled 
with data, some of which supports and 
some of which contradicts popular be- 
liefs and stereotypes about major reli- 
gious groups in the United States. The 
author is careful to distinguish between 
formal religious groups and subcommu- 
nities or subcultures that support them. 
The two are found to be not at all 
synonymous; a religious group may 
preach a certain value and its subcom- 
munity may support another. For ex- 
ample, formal religious orientations tend 
to be more universal while their subcom- 
munities lean toward provincialism. 
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The findings upon which this study is 
based are drawn from a survey of the 
Detroit metropolitan area exclusively. 
While the author grants that Detroit is 
the only large city in the United States 
having a single industry as its economic 
basis, he nevertheless assumes that it is 
generally representative of other large 
metropolitan areas. This assumption is, 
of course, no substitute for a study of 
another large city, preferably outside the 
Midwest and characterized by a different 
socio-economic complexion. It would be 
interesting, for example, to see the re- 
sults of a similar study in New York or 
Washington, cities which Lenski admits 
have the least resemblance to Detroit. 
And of course the study is unrepresenta- 
tive of rural America. 

Lenski’s study seems weakest at the 
level of interpretation. While the author 
has taken the greatest pains with meth- 
odology, his interpretations display a cer- 
tain narrowness caused not by bias but 
by a preoccupation with Max Weber’s 
sociology of religion, particularly as ex- 
pressed in his work on the Protestant 
ethic and the spirit of capitalism (a study 
which puts forward the twofold thesis 
that religion is a dynamic factor in so- 
ciety and that the Protestant ethic in 
particular played a crucial role in the 
rise of capitalism). Lenski is careful to 
measure his findings against those of 
Weber and concludes that in the main 
Weber’s theses still hold true. Protes- 
tants (and Jews for different reasons) 
are found to be more at home in a mo- 
bile, industrial society than Catholics. 

Despite Lenski’s conscientious attempts 
at objectivity, the alleged Catholic mal- 
adjustment in our mobile, industrial so- 
ciety seems to emerge only as an unde- 
sirable characteristic; an implication 
which would not necessarily emerge if 
the author’s perspective were not so re- 
stricted ‘by the Weberian perspective of 
a half century ago. For example, the 
fact that upper-middle-class Catholics 
express much more dissatisfaction with 
their work situation than do non-Cath- 
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olics would seem to suggest that they are 
less likely to be transformed into “or- 
ganization” men. If Catholics are less 
mobile than non-Catholics, are they not 
therefore also less likely to become 
“status seekers” and are not both of 
these resistances desirable in a demo- 
cratic society? 

This investigation of religious groups 
in the Detroit area, whatever its short- 
comings, is most worthwhile. It chal- 
lenges the assumption of many that 
religion is an inconsequential or, at best, 
compartmentalized segment of our cul- 
ture. Religion is found to be operative in 
every sector of our society. While it is 
weak at the visible level of organized ef- 
forts for moral reform, it influences indi- 
viduals in their primary groups, associa- 
tions and subcultures. 

JoserH G. GREEN, JR. 


THE SUPREME COURT: 
Views from Inside 

ed. by Alan F. Westin 

Norton. $1.50 
While the election of Dwight Eisenhower 
ushered in an era of almost saccharine 
good will toward the chief executive, dur- 
ing the same pericd, paradoxically, the 
branch of government usually more im- 
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the colored race. Both the Dred Scott 
and the 1954 Brown desegregation rul- 
ings were decisions affecting the deeply 
felt moral values of many people; and re- 
action was perhaps intensified because 
the rationalization by which economic 
interests were clothed in moral trappings 
was unnecessary. 

Of course the present Supreme Court 
has committed more “sins” than the 
Brown ruling. It has insisted upon fair 
procedure in criminal cases; but many 
see the main result as the freeing of the 
guilty. In 1957 the Court took a firm 
stand (from which it subsequently re- 
treated) against the more outrageous tac- 
tics of the Red-hunting investigators; and 
some concluded that the Court was in 
league with the Kremlin. The Court has 
been wary lest censorship laws throw out 
the baby of legitimate free speech with 
the bath water of obscenity. One par- 
ticular parochial Catholic paper raged 
that the Court thereby “Gives Green 
Light to Adultery, Socialism, Etc.” (The 
“Etc.” was the real “grabber.”) 

But while the quantity of criticism 
has been impressive, its average quality 
has been appallingly low. One of the 
reasons (putting aside the psychiatric 
problems of the lunatic fringe) may be 
that even the sincere and diligent ob- 
server is hampered by the tradition by 
which the Court’s inner workings are kept 
from the public eye. 

There are no witnesses to the Fri- 
day decision conferences, nor do Justices 
issue press releases to explain their votes. 
Years after the event the papers of a 
Justice may be published, but the illumi- 
nation they provide is by then of inter- 
est principally to the historian. 

While the Court’s closed-door policy 
is supported by compelling considerations, 
the point for present purposes is that any 
book which furnishes assistance in gain- 
ing an insight into the processes of the 
Court and the views of its members is 
of value. Mr. Westin gives us such a 
book. What he has done is to select from 
the speeches and writings of Justices in 
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recent years those which he regards as 
particularly instructive, edit them and 
reprint them with little varnish of com- 
mentary. 

The opinions of the Justices expressed 
in this volume fairly represent the broad 
spectrum of views of those who sat on 
the Court in the past two decades. On 
some matters, of course, there have been 
few judicial disputes. One can read Jus- 
tices Douglas and Frankfurter on the 
Court’s function in construing statutes 
without being required to shift intellec- 
tual gears radically. Nevertheless it is 
just as significant to know that judges 
of the stature of Jackson, Frankfurter 
and Douglas agree on many issues con- 
cerning the proper role of the Court as it 
is to recognize the area of their disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. Westin naturally has not neglected 
judicial disputes. Many of the passages 
clearly were selected to provide insight 
into divergences of view. Thus Justice 
Jackson’s attack upon the “cult of liber- 
tarian judicial activists” (and it takes 
little imagination to guess that this rather 
overwrought prose was aimed in part at 
colleagues such as Justices Black and 
Douglas) contrasts strikingly with Jus- 
tice Brennan’s speech which, while ex- 
tending the olive branch to state courts 
wounded by reversals, affirms the Court’s 
duty to deal decisively with unconstitu- 
tional action wherever found, and with 
the more polemical exposition by Justice 
Black of his doctrine of the absolutism 
of the Bill of Rights. 

On the desegregation front, Mr. Westin 
naturally could not resist including for- 
mer Justice Byrnes’ incredible tirade 
against the Court. Here are all the fami- 
liar charges including judicial “usurpa- 
tion”; use of data compiled by psycholo- 
gists “about whose loyalty . . . there is 
grave doubt”; giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy (“the present trend brings 
joy to the Communists”). But Byrnes 
evidences some originality as, for ex- 
ample, in his sanctimonious conclusion 
that the Court’s decision “was a terrible 
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indictment of the Negro race. Because 

. . whenever the Supreme Court says 
(a person) cannot develop unless while 
in school he is permitted to sit by the 
side of the white students, the Court 
brands that person an inferior human 
being.” The reader can judge for him- 
self—and for my part the effort is not 
taxing—whether these views or those of 
the other Justices represented in this sec- 
tion of the book, Douglas and Brennan, 
reflect the authentic judicial tradition 
of this country. 

Verdict: A book of real value to the 
teacher, lawyer and interested layman. 

WILLIAM DEMPSEY 


THE WORD, CHURCH AND 
SACRAMENTS 

by Louis Bouyer 

Desclee. $2.00 
The best ecumenical approach to Protes- 
tants, according to Father Bouyer, is to 
study the exalted role of the Bible in 
Protestantism. For the Bible is the core 
of Protestantism and a central point at 
which we have most in common with 
Protestants. 

Love of the Bible motivated the strong 
pre-Reformation movement of return to 
the Scriptures and it numbered among 
its adherents stalwart, orthodox Cath- 
olics such as Thomas More and Cardinal 
Ximenez. But once the Bible became 
the watchword of heresy, it was read 
cautiously and, at times, almost furtively 
by Catholics. Bouyer says the Reform- 
ers’ error was not in exalting the Bible 
but in separating the reading of it from 
life in the Church. The authority of the 
Bible was then upheld in opposition to 
the authority of the living Church. Cut 
off from the living Teacher, it became 
a dead book, the prey of subjective in- 
terpretations until finally a critical exe- 
gesis began to pronounce judgments on 
the Word and to demolish the principle 
of the sovereignty of the Word of God. 

The Catholic’s ecumenical task today 
is not to ask the Protestant to forego his 
love of the Bible but to ghow him that the 
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Lome Philadelphia and New York aed 
authoritative, living Church is needed to 
safeguard the Bible from adulteration. 
On the other hand we Catholics need to 
show proper reverence for all Christian 
truths even those to which we habitually 
pay little attention. This means not only 
reverence for the Bible but for the gen- 
eral doctrine of the power of the Word 
of God. We sometimes seem to imply 
that grace is not a pure gift of God, un- 
merited and impossible to merit. The 
great Catholic theologians, as well as 
Luther and Calvin, taught that the Word 
of God cannot be bound by human power; 
but we often use the sacraments as some 
kind of magic or superstition. 

The author of The Spirit and Forms of 
Protestantism has scored again. This 
eighty-page book is tightly packed with 
profound theological insights and is full 
of surprises. At first his conclusions seem 
startling but finally we begin to wonder 
why we have failed to see truths that are 
so obvious. 

Rev. JouN B. SHeeam, C.S.P. 
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THE LINEN BANDS: 
Selected Poems 

by Raymond Roseliep 

Newman. $3.50 
THE VIRGIN AND THE PRIESTESS 

by Edna Walker-Malcoskey 

Frederick Fell. $3.95 
In his preface to Father Roseliep’s first 
collection of poems John Logan points 
out with subtle preception and warm un- 
derstanding the “special heat between the 
priest and the poet when the poet in 
— is the priest himself.” This re- 

r, however, does not believe in the 

sama of this bit of merely biographi- 
cal information. Whatever the “heat” or 
the particular spiritual conflict, it is the 
poem itself that must bear witness to it, 
priest or no priest. It is, rather, the poet’s 
personality (if there is the poet) that 
must give its lymphs to the thoughts and 
emotions which constitute its very being, 
or we would notice no difference be- 
tween, say, a Parini and a Zanella. 

Father Roseliep’s poetic personality 
does not stem from the detail of his or- 
dination; it is beyond and above the ecce 
sacerdos. Though doubtless aware of 
its own confines, his poetry has indeed the 
free, large scope of truly human art. It 
observes man’s passions in their rare- 
fied moments of grace and never suc- 
cumbs to crudities of personal nature. 
This is achieved through a detachment 
that seems both innocent and astute—a 
tongue-in-cheek analysis of men and 
events in an aura of lyricism. Whether 
he addresses a former student fallen “out 
of love” or whether he writes an epistle 
to Dr. Johnson, Father Roseliep is ever 
true to himself; and his conversation 
sparkles with idioms charged with the 
luster of inner life. In moments of in- 
tenser meditation he succeeds in con- 
trolling and blending thought and emo- 
tion into a perfect cameo—a sonnet (“As 
Petrarch Coming”) in which life and 
death, faith and renouncement, fervor of 
imagery and elegance of music are one 
beautiful thing: “As Petrarch coming 
with a laurel wreath / to living Laura, 
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blessing bow and day, / I too spproach 
an anniversary / and trim the votive can- 
dle of my faith: / alive, and you are cead 
to me. I wrote / renouncement on your 
stone. Now, bravery / has tolled to sum- 
mon all the man in me. / I kneel no 
longer in my boyhood myth. / The 
faulty wisdom of a youth who loved / 
will somehow brim, as mine, into a thirst 
/ which moves him as no christ was 
ever moved, / to down the sponge of gall 
because he must. / And it is right, as 
other love has proved. / I give this 
Whitman lilac to your dust.” 

In The Virgin and the Priestess Edna 
Walker-Malcoskey narrates a story of 
amplitude and charm in which history 
and myth are dexterously mingled and 
interestingly portrayed. The author places 
within a background of early Christianity 
the various tumults of human passions, 
and with the juxtaposition of the new 
creed and the dying belief she weaves a 
tale of warmth and pensiveness, the fruit 
of much erudition and, above all, great 
restlessness. This tale lapses at times 
into conversational prose that makes one 
forget at once the previous tones and 
overtones of poetry. Yet these 127 pages 
never seem to lack poetic awareness and 
vehemence of imagination. “I have 
planted no seeds deep / Enough, so no 
blossoms shall / Be mine to gather—I 
have sung / No song, so no echo of their 
(sic) melody / Shall reach me—and my 
lyre / Shall remain forever silent. So 
does / My heart tell me—but I know I 
/ Have planted, but what I have / sown 
I cannot reap, for seeds / Planted in 
treacherous soils are not / For gather- 
ing, and when I put my / Hand upon 
the harp, the notes come / Back, untrue 
and false, even as am I.” 


JOSEPH TUSIANI 


DESTINY OF FIRE 

by Zoe Oldenbourg 

Pantheon. $4.95 
It was the Middle Ages that gave Miss 
Oldenbourg the material for her first 
best seller, The Cornerstone. Now, after 
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a brief foray into the modern world, she 
returns to the days she recreates so well. 
The time is the twelfth century, the set- 
ting is the Albigensian crusade and the 
subject is that group of heretics. 

Destiny of Fire, a novel written from 
inside the movement, shows a deep sym- 
pathy for those followers, a respect for 
history and a stringent adherence to the 
true domain of fiction, the human heart. 
This latter fact is perhaps the most im- 
portant one for a Catholic to remember 
for the book is neither an examination 
of doctrine nor an historical justification. 
Such tasks are the responsibilities of the- 
ologians and historians. It would be be- 
side the point to debate the truth or fal- 
sity of what the Cathars believed or to 
criticize the novel on the basis of our 
sympathy or antipathy to the Albigen- 
sian doctrine. 

The truths examined here are those 
possessed by the human heart committed 
to a religious doctrine in a society whose 
government and theology have become 
interdependent and at a moment in his- 
tory when tolerance was an unknown con- 
cept. The story is a probing of the ten- 
sion between ideals and achievement; and 
on this level (the right one) Destiny of 
Fire represents a considerable accom- 
plishment. No one can read it without 
understanding what a total religious 
commitment means. 

The book is even more remarkable be- 
cause we come to understand and sym- 
pathize to a high degree with men and 
women who are hard to appreciate be- 
cause of what they believe. However 
wrong we may know them to be, we can- 
not but admire their loyalty and devo- 
tion. Such an experience is a pleasing 
and admirable one in the modern fic- 
tional world where there are almost no 
heroes, no beliefs, no ideals and ulti- 
mately little drama. 

It would be wise, however, to accom- 
pany the reading of this novel with a 
brief review of the Catholic treatment of 
the heresy itself. Such an approach will 
help to keep the doctrinal truths and 
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the first time—a book on the 
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KELLY, Director, Family Life Bu- 
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errors clear and distinct from fiction 
which has its own peculiar area of truth. 
Rev. Joun J. Kmvan, C.S.P. 


GONE TOMORROW 

by Roger B. Dooley 

Bruce. $4.95 
J. P. Marquand once observed that, for 
him at least, the real source of interest 
in art is not found in individuals. but in 
the atmosphere which produced and sus- 
tained them. Dr. Dooley perhaps shares 
that opinion for in Gone Tomorrow he 
has reconstructed the atmosphere of 
Buffalo in the period from May, 1929 to 
December, 1932 with absolute faithful- 
ness. The songs, entertainments, events, 
idioms and customs of the time are all 
presented with detailed exactness. How- 
ever, this concern with the external real- 
ity does not ossify into a Dreiser-like 
social report since the author’s details 
are not presented per se but invariably 
provide occasion for dramatic conflict or 
character revelation. 

For an atmosphere to come alive in a 
novel, it must be observed and comment- 
ed on by the characters it sustains. Dr. 
Dooley has developed an interesting mul- 
tiple focus for this purpose. There is the 
boy Robert Crowley who lives through 
the early years of the period but only 
partly understands the experience; there 
is the man Robert Crowley who revisits 
the Buffalo scene in the prologue and 
epilogue and comes to a partial realiza- 
tion of its meaning; and there is Rose 
Crowley, Robert’s mother, who is the 
true center of the work. 

The excellently cadenced epilogue is 
Janus-like in its carefully maintained 
balance between the novel’s polarities of 
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viewpoint. In the form of a conversation 
that takes place in 1959 between Robert 
and Rose, it merges nostalgia and antici- 
pation. Opening in a cemetery and con- 
tinuing on a segment of the New York 
State Thruway to Buffalo, it affords an 
effective means of observing the changes 
of three decades. 

Centered as it is in this period of 
political and social upheaval, the novel’s 
dramatic conflict is the Depression but 
Dr. Dooley’s real interest is in the impact 
the total swing of the wheel of fortune 
makes upon three closely interlinked 
families, the Shanahans, the Crowleys 
and the Fitzmahons. Each member of 
these families has his own social role, 
whether it is teacher, railroad engineer, 
bootlegger, political leader or priest. Each 
reveals his own deepest character, when 
his social role is threatened or elimi- 
nated, with reactions varying from the 
warm and intelligent courage of Rose 
Crowley with her adroit manipulation of 
events and relatives to the movingly nar- 
rated despair and suicide of Gene Fitz- 
mahon, a brilliant lawyer who proved in- 
capable of controlling his ambitious wife. 

The pervading social atmosphere also 
sustains the novel’s structure for the 
plot is built upon a series of family 
gatherings which range from cocktail 
parties to an old-fashioned Irish wake. 

This honestly seen, expertly handled 
double view of the constant and the 
ephemeral, of the abiding and the pass- 
ing reality, makes the reading of the 
novel a singularly rewarding experience. 

DANIEL J. LEARY 


THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT 
by John Steinbeck 
Viking. $4.50 
John Steinbeck, in his new novel, turns 
to a consideration of the loss of per- 
sonal, business and political morality in 
our society. In setting and character this 
work represents a departure for the au- 
thor who, heretofore, has written of the 
Far West and of simple, uneducated peo- 
ple in that area. 
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The locale of this novel is the North- 
eastern Seaboard during the time be- 
tween Good Friday and the early days 
of July; and the characters depicted are 
for the greater part wellborn, educated 

successful. The story concerns 
E Allen Hawley, an heir to the up- 
right New England tradition whose fore- 
bears have numbered sea captains and 
men of property. Ethan, who (like his 
father before him) has lost the courage 
and daring of his ancestors and most of 
the money left by them, dwells in a vil- 
lage known as New Baytown with his 
wife and their two teen-age children. 

Employed as a grocery clerk by Alfio 
Marullo, an immigrant Italian, Ethan 
(although aware of the dishonesty and 
the shady practices engaged in by some 
of the leading families in the mainte- 
nance of their wealth and prestige) is 
so riddled by the fear that he will be 
unable to support his family at all, that 
he takes no chances and lives resigned to 
his fate. 

Good Friday arrives and it is ironic 
that on this day the moral disintegration 
of Ethan should begin, prompted by the 
discontent of his wife who complains that 
their children have a hang-dog look be- 
cause they cannot be dressed as well as 
others. His children in turn express their 
longing for luxuries their friends enjoy. 
Disturbed by these outpourings, Ethan 
is subjected during the following days 
and months to a series of temptations 
which could (if he succumbs to them) 
result in the acquisition of money, prop- 
erty and prestige. It would also mean 
betraying his employer, cheating a life- 
long friend and even holding up the local 
bank 


Aided by a female witch equipped with 
fortune-telling cards (and a knowledge 
of better things for better living through 


chicanery) Ethan’s disintegration is 
seemingly effortless, remarkably smooth, 
successful in purpose and horrible to 
watch. How he is saved from self-de- 
struction makes up the denouement of 
Mr. Steinbeck’s plot. 
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The theme of the novel is inherently 
powerful and meaningful and the bare 
outline of the plot has an undeniable 
fascination. It is regrettable that the au- 
thor, in the mistaken notion that addi- 
tional weight is necessary, has invested 
the book with a lot of mumbo-jumbo and 
hocus-pocus involving a talisman, a fe- 
nificance that results in a contrived, pre- 
tentious story, reduces his theme to a 
point of dullness and vitiates his moral 
indignation to a spark where it ought to 
be a flame burning bright. There is a 
further lack of conviction in the use of 
a time span which seems too brief for the 
disintegration involved, and in the sketch- 
iness of some of the characterizations. 

What you have left that is appealing 
and reminiscent of Mr. Steinbeck’s finer 
works, is his writing about the land and 
the sea. These passages are lovingly, 
evocatively and warmly rendered. It is 
too bad that this is not, as advance bally- 
hoo would have had one believe, his finest 
novel since The Grapes of Wrath. 

Larry CONTERNO 
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broadway 


“Red Eye of Love” and “The Fantasticks” 


reviewed by Mary Lukas 


In times of crisis, writers are moved 
to produce works of chronicle—plays, 
novels and scenarios in which an average 
hero slogs relentlessly from the cradle 
to the grave, and the Time of Troubles 
through which he passes is sifted for 
significance en route. In Red Eye of 
Love, the freewheeling, free-associating 
farce at the Provincetown Playhouse, 
Arnold Weinstein, a new playwright, has 
produced his chronicle. But with a dif- 
ference. If anything, Red Eye of Love 
establishes the insignificance of the 
abounding troubles and says something 
slight but satisfying about the irrepres- 
sible buoyancy of the human heart. 

The play starts from a negative point 
of view. Corporations are monsters, cops 
accept bribes, girls are out for Number 
One. Marriage is a dubious proposition, 
nobody wants you when you're old and 
gray. The best image of contemporary 
American civilization is a burgeoning 
meat market fifty stories high and so 
specialized there is even a used-meat 
department. 

Into this rather dangerous arena 
comes the affirmation: Wilmer Flange, a 
perfect innocent, looking for the Key to 
the Universe. He loses his Ideal Woman, 
Selma Chargesse, who leaves him after 
ten minutes for a Meat King. Wilmer 
suffers defeat in his life’s ambition. He 
is set upon by poverty, humiliation, a 
romantic cleaning woman and his draft 


board. He endures a Niagara of failure 
which descends undeviatingly from the 
innocent twenties to the Atomic Age. 
But he is never deflected from his quest. 
The end of the play finds him getting 
ready to go “way out there among the 
Navajos,” still looking for the Key. 

Red Eye’s approach is sheer vaude- 
ville. Sopranos sing, kids whack their 
parents with bladders, music-crazy cops 
conduct traffic as Dionysiacally as Leon- 
ard Bernstein, an upright piano rushes 
back and forth across the stage and fights 
back. The principal characters (played 
by Frances Sternhagen, Michael Vale 
and George Latchford, who brings to his 
bright-faced Wilmer all the striving in- 
candescence of the first Edison bulb) are 
engaging setups for the author’s pratfalls. 
The secondary characters are wildly con- 
ceived, and their multiple exits and en- 
trances keep the series of. comedy sketch- 
es moving forward. 

But all the fuss—unalleviated as it 
would have been in vaudeville by animals 
or acrobats—makes for a long two hours. 
There are stretches when the viewer's 
eye wanders speculatively to the exit or 
to his watch. Against this stands the 
ingenuity of Mr. Weinstein who recharges 
his farce with invention every time it 
starts to lag. He is always worthy of at- 
tention. There is something in his wry 
and diagonal appreciation of the absurd- 
ity of the human situation—its moments 
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of noncommunication in crisis, its turns 
of trouble so unexpected that the only 
recourse is helpless laughter—that is 
absolutely exact, and that explodes from 
time to time in moments of purest com- 
edy. 

One of them comes midway through 
the second act. The scene: a city street. 
It is Christmas, the Depression. Selma, 
now a millionaire’s wife, Christmas-tree 
balls bouncing from her ears, comes upon 
her ex-husband Wilmer, starving and 
shivering in the snow. She looks for 
words to comfort him. They come. “Wil- 
mer,” she tells him, her voice rich with 
conviction, “Life isn’t everything.” 


* * * 


The Fantasticks—in spite of its name 
a more conventional piece than Red Eye 
of Love—is one of the more successful 
productions off Broadway this season. 
It has been playing to good houses for 
almost a year and a half, in which time 
it has run through two leading ladies and 
lost its first Narrator, Jerry Orbach, to 
the Broadway musical Carnival. It is, 
to begin with, a highly immaterial con- 
coction. The fathers of two imaginative 
adolescents (Liza Stuart and Kenneth 
Nelson) decide to bring their children 
together by a ruse. They hire a profes- 
sional desperado to abduct the girl and 
then permit her to be rescued by the boy, 
in the hope that the adventure will show 
the youngsters to each other in the most 
flattering light possible. The plan works; 
but in the morning comes disillusion, 
parting and, later, reconciliation. Along 
the way the pair experiences all the 
standard romantic phases: young love 
(“It’s sweeter than berries, honey, or the 
stinging taste of mint”), the power of 
dreams (“I want to go to town in a golden 
gown—just once before I’m old”) and 
bitter awakening (“This pretty world 
that beams so bright can burn”). They 
visit the standard sentimental landmarks: 
Venice, the Acropolis by moonlight, the 
Mysterious East. By the time they are 
finally reunited, the boy has tasted 
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Nairnes as an ancient actor so spare and 
dusty that the front row wants to sneeze, 
are extremely winning. In the hands of 
the authors—Harvey Schmidt, a satirist 
and sometime artist, and Tom Jones, a 
young writer who has contributed mate- 
rial for such sturdy professionals as Tom 
Poston and Celeste Holm—the action 
moves, if not on wings, at least on ex- 
pertly tooled ball bearings. The produc- 
tion, by using only suggestions of props 
and scenery, makes an ally of the imagi- 
nation, and the staging in the little, round 
Sullivan Street Playhouse tosses all the 


-excitement right in the audience’s lap. 


Undeniably, it works. Again and again 
the nerve of romanticism, so rarely exer- 
cised by the contemporary theater that 
at the slightest touch it twitches with de- 
light, gratefully responds. 

But there is something uncomfortable 
in the experience. One feels too many 
evocations of Pirandello, Giraudoux and 
Thornton Wilder, to say nothing of Ros- 
tand to whom the plot is credited. In the 
two-hour performance the sure-fire ro- 
mantic stereotypes never once lapse into 
the particular. And coming from such 
sophisticated authors, the generalizations 
about life and love are too full of girlish 
poetry. 

The pleasure of watching The Fantas- 
ticks has something in it of that manifes- 
tation that comes occasionaly in supper 
clubs along about the end of the late 
show, when through the haze the chan- 
teuse with the face that seems all eyes 
and the voice that finds the emotions like 
radar, begins to glow under the spot, and 
for a moment you sense you are feeling 
something innocent, profound and un- 
utterably sad. You don’t have to have 
been drinking, but it helps. 





Mery Lukes is on the editorial staff of a 
national newsmagazine and dves free-lance 
writing on television and the theater. 
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